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[AnD THUS THEY REMAINED UNTIL THE MERCHANT AND HIS WIFE RETURNED. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE KNOLL. 


Dost thou remember, in that isle 
By yonder river, you and I 
Lingered so long, a happy while, 
Till all the summer flowers went by? 

Mr. Cranpury resided at The Knoll, Clap- 
ham, a building of considerable pretension and 
some beauty. It was no stone villa run up asa 
speculation, but a substantial, commodious 
building erected by a man who was very rich 
and liberal with his money, and who did not 
bind down the builder to a pound or two. 

The first stone of The Knoll was laid when 
Jack was an infant, andthe day of his christen- 
ing was chosen for the ceremony. 

“It shall be his if ever he wants it,” the mer- 
chant said, “and if we be spared we will live 
in it until then so as to give it a homely look.” 





It was, therefore, known as Jack’s house. 

The pride of the parents and their love for 
him were none the less for his being an only 
child. But they did not spoil him. Hegrew up 
handsome, manly, and generous—a model young 
English gentleman, as we have seen him at 
Waterview when he in simple fashion wooed and 
won Janet’s heart. 

After he knew it was his own he lost no time 
in acting as an honourable lover should. He 
sought Lord Mowerby, and in his frank way told 
him all about it. 

His lordship saw no objection to the match, 
and certain correspondence passed between him 
and Mr. Cranbury, which ended in the engage- 
ment being ratified, but it was not to be 
announced until Jack came of age. 

Percy Whartonoffered his congratulations with 
apparent sympathy that deceived guileless Jack, 
and Janet, who with a woman’s instinct had 
suspected Percy of being atiached to her, was 
glad to find she had been mistaken. A friend- 
ship, honest enough on Jack’s part, began to 
develope, and Percy Wharton went back with 
Jack to The Knoll to stay for awhile. 

There are some men who can “smile and smile 
and murder while they smile,” and Percy Whar- 
ton was one of them. The deep hatred he felt 
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towards Jack grew stronger every hour, and it 
lay down deep in his breast like the slumber- 
ing fires in the bosom of a quiet voleano—only 
waiting their time to burst forth. 

Jack’s twenty-first birthday came round, and 
there were to be great doings at The Knoll. The 
old barriers between certain portions of society 
that were so strong less than a century ago are 
broken down, and the rich merchant is received 
in society as freely as a man who can point to a 
pedigree running back tothe plundering days of 
old, when kings gave their favourites titles and 
estates as we give children toys, and there was 
a goodly company gathered at Tine Knoll. 

Some were rich in name and money, like old 
Lord Mowerby, who had laid aside his ailments 
and braved the chills of November to be pre- 
sent, others rich in money alone, like the nalf- 
score City friends of Mr. Cranbury,and it was 
difficult to tell who among the handsome women 
were pure patricians and who were not. 

The hour of invitation was seven andall were 
assembled in the handsome drawing-room, but 
there was no light laughter, none of the usual 
murmur of a happy throng, for a cloud had 
fallen upon the natal day—Jack Cranbury had 
not come home. 

Mr. Cranbury had arrived at his usual time, 
and on learning his son was not at The Knoll 
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sped back to the City despite the remonstrances 


ct Mrs. Cranbury, a buxom, easy-going woman, 
on whom the troubles of the worla had hitherto 
eat lightly. 

“'Tnere is half an hour yet,” she said, ‘‘and 
he is sure to be here. I can’t receive the guesis 
alone.” 

“You must,” said Mr. Cranbury, feverishly. 
“T can do nothing until I find Jack.” 

“T cannot think what is the matter with Mr. 
Cranbury this evening,” she said to Percy 
Wharton, who was in the drawing-room with 
Janet chatting merrily, “he looks quite wild and 
excited because Jack is a little late.” 

“He 1s behind his time, isn’t he?” said 
Perey, looking calmly athis watch. ‘“ We shail 
have the people here presently, and really he 
ougat to be at home.” 

“ He will be in time,” said Mrs. Cranbury. 

« What is there to detain him ?” asked Janet, 
looking up into Percy’s face. 

‘‘ Nothing, of course,” he answered, quietly, 
but there was a curious ring in his voice which 
neither Janet nor Mrs. Cranbury were keen 
enough to detect. 

But by-and-bye when the guests began to 
arrive and Jack had not appeared nor Mr. Cran- 
bury returned, anxiety began to manifest itself. 
Perey Wharton was continually going to tne 
outer hall, Mrs. Cranbury grew restless, and 
Janet’s heart was troubled. 

‘“‘ Something must have detained them in the 
City,” said Mrs. Cranbury | to her guests. “I 
hope you will, forgive them.” 

“It is a foggy night,” said Lord Mowerby, 
‘‘and there may be a block on the line.” 

«‘ Not—an accident—I hope,” said Janet, turn- 
ing pale. 

A servant was despatched to the station to 
make inquiries, and he came back with the 
tidings that all:the usual trains had passed safely 
through. The (fog was not heavy enough to 


seriously impede*the traffic. 
Half-past severi and the talk, that was‘kept 
up at first by an effort, began to flag. Mrs. 


Cranbury kept\hereyes upon the door and ner 
ears in expectancy, hoping to hear the familiar 
knock and ring, the guests were “vondering 
what “Cranbury meant by it, andwhy he could 
not nave left business alone for ome day,” and 
Janet sat quiet with a dark, unfathomable, 
mysterious dread growing in her heart. Lord 
Mowerby sat beside ‘her, amd Percy Wharton 
stood behind her chair. 

“It 1s odd,” said Perey, softly. “* Lhave beard 
Mrs. Cranbury say that they areneverlater than 
seven, and now it is getting on foreight. Master 
Jack has got withsome boon eompanions, Isup- 
pose.” 

“Impossible,” said Lord Mowerby, shortly ; 
and Janet bestowed upon him a reproachtul 
look. 

** Weil, he Has boon companions to my know- 
ledge,” said Percy, “although I have never seen 
them here. Only last week I saw him with two 
foreign-looking fellows.” 

“ What is that ?” asked Mrs. Cranbury. 

Percy repeated his observation. 

“Very curious,” said Mrs. Cranvury, with a 
puzzled look, “ I never heard of Jack naving any 
toreign friends.” 

“ Mothers are not, as a rule, acquainted with 
their sons’ movements,” said Percy, laughing 
lightly. 

«Jack was too proud and honourable to do 


anything he would wish to hide from me,” re- | 


turned the fond mother, bristling up to defend 
Dim. 

But Percy said no more, and the subject 
dropped. A minute afterwards the bell rang, 
and the rat-tat of the knocker echoed through 
the ball. 

“There they are,” said Mrs. Cranbury, “it is 
my dear husband’s knock.” 

But he was alone, and he came into the room 
without removing any of his outer garments 
save his hat, which he took off as a matter of 
habit. He was a stout man with a healthy visage 
at ordinary times, but just then he looked 
haggard and shrunken and the deep voice had 
lost its mellow tone. 

“* My dear friends,” he said, looking about him 


servants, and then a dreadful thush’ fell upon 


dreamily, “I-ean’t find my son, something mugt 
haveshappened to him. I—I—don't know what 
itis, but I ‘fear——” 

He paused_and sank into.a chair and the tears 
he so much néeded came to his telief. Mrs. 
Cranbury and Janet hastened to nis side and 
put their arms around him. 

“Don’t give way, Roger,” said the matron, 
“Jack may come yet. Mr. Wharton suggests 
that he may have met some companions—’ 

« He had none to meet,” said the merchant, 
firmly. ‘ Jack formed no acquaintances in the 
City.” 

«And yet I have seen him with some,” 
returned Percy, undaunted. “ Twice I have seen 
him with two foreigners.” 

«Then they have murDERED him,” said the 
merchant, springing to his feet. ‘The poor 
boy, who having no evil in himself thought no 
ill of others, has been lured to his death.” 

“Calm yourself, Cranbury,” said Lord 
Mowerby. “Itcan’r beso badasthat. look 
at poor Janet here, how you have scared dier.'| 
Come, pretty bird, don’t tremble so. Itis-allia’ 
false alarm.” 

“Jack pgap!” moaned Janet. ‘Qh, Tebveme, 
die, too—oh, my poor darling !” % 

“ I—I haven't see himyou know, “etammered. 
Mr. Cranbury, endeavouring to offer some 
feeble consolation. “Tonly fancy something: 
is wrong, not being able to find him, qnywhere.”! 

“Is there anything we can do to help you,)}, 
oe ?” asked one of the guests,.a City: 
rien 

“No,” he replied, “except to go thome now'| 
and leave us with our misery. It isthe kindest 
thing you can do.” 

Then the break up began, and without cere-! 
mony they departed—ali save Lord Mowerbg,} 
who was to stay at The Knoll for@he night, and) 
he went quietly to his room. er/an hour} 
‘there was a noise of carriages ami tirewoices of! 
the house. It seemed as Gf ‘tine; dead lay }- 
there. 

“Roger,” interposed Mrs. ‘Cranbury, “you 
have something more ito tell. ‘What is it? 
I can bear anything ‘but this agony of sus- 

ense.’ 
«I can’t tell you here,” he replied, glancing 
towards Janet, who ‘hatwithdrawn ito achair a 
little apart with Perey Wharton,-as ‘he had been 
all the evening in close: attendance « pon ‘her.. 
«Come into another room.’ 

They went out quietly, unheeded ‘by Janet, 
-who sat with her eyes, now dry and ed, ‘fixed’ 
upon the fire. As yet she was stunned ‘by the 
blow. The great agony, the after pain-was yet 
‘to-eome. i 

“Perey,” she said, suiifetily Jediting up, 
“what do you think has become of poor 
Jack ?” 

“ What can I think ?” he answered, in no wise 
startled by the abruptness of the question. “ He 
must have happened with some accident, or he 
would have been here.” 

«But these companions of his—— 

«‘ Janet, you must not ask me'too much. I have 
nothing to say against my friend.” 

** CouLD you say anything against him ?”’ she 
asked, with an angry glow in her eyes. 

He was silent. 

«Oh, why is he not here ?” moaned Janet. “He 
promised to come early. Percy, why do you 
stand there so indifferent? Is this ‘your 
friendship for my poor, dear boy? “Why are 
|.you not ovt looking for him ?” 
| “ What can I do, : and where’ should I go for 
him ?” 

“You profess to ‘Know so much about him 
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“No, Janet. I know nothing.’ 

“ But you po,” she said, speaking fast, and 
with her hands clasped over her heart. ‘Oh, 
tell:me who or what it is that has come between 
us.” 

“T know nothing for certain.’ said Percy, 
coldly, “and if I tell you what I surmise you 
will be crying it out to all the house.” 

** No, no, Percy. I will be silent.” 


it is better that his parents, who loved ; 
trusted him, should not knowwhat I know.” 

“If you should speak falsely of-him, Percy, 
may Heaven forgive you,” breathed Janet. — 

“Why should I,” he said, curtly, “and what 
right have you to mistrust me P” 

1 “ No, no. Forgive me. Iam beside myself with 
misery.’ 

* Now, Janet, listen to me. Do you recal} 
the past week, and have you noticed nothing 
peculiar in Jack ?” 

“He has seemed absent at times,” replied 
Janet, “ but he assured me he was only thinking 
of the happy time to come.’ 

“* Ay, ays but men are not absent when they 
are‘happy,” said Percy, witha cold smile. “ They 
break-out into light talk and laughter. Jack 
has'been absent, and he has not been constant 
in his attendance at the office.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Janet. 

«J am only telling you what I know, and you 
\must find ameaning to it,” hesaid. “By-and bye 
vask Mr. Cratibury if he has not been much away 
@uring business hours. Ihave been in the City, 
‘as you know, /forthe place was familiar to me, and 
I enjoyed its bustle and its life. While 
weandering about I have met Jack a dozen times, 
wihen he has omot seen me, and he was not 
lone.” 

“Who was with*him ?” asked Janet, with a 
choking souniliiniher throat. 

«Sometimes 


vane p times an- 
ether.” 


“ What dogawmean by pzrson ? A little while 
iago you talketiof En. Speak out freely. You 
«cannot.étabimexmuch deeper.” 

“Janet,” said Percy, leaning over her and 
yspeaking in a clear, cutting whisper that was to 
ther ilikeanicy blast fram the North. “‘Lhave 
ween‘him with a woman—a handsome, flaunting 
womansuch as leads boys like him to perdision, 
anil ‘hawe seen him with those two foreigners I 
‘spoke of. And I haveseen mer with the.men 
- Wiken Jack was not there. It wasaliclear tome. 
Itsaw the had become involved witha gang of 
s¢hemers:and swindlers.” 

e we Aen did not warn him ?” asked Janet, 

“Yemand ‘met with the usual reward. I was 


izequested to attend ‘to my own affairs, 
baer — so, hoping that heqweuld-see his 
folky inttim 


“Ane me think he has left me:formzr?” 
‘\}vaskei Janet, despairingly 

Wo, I cannot think Prat, said Percy. “I 
‘bélieve ‘that he has mixed himself up with a 
gang df-adventurers and that , they are account- 
able'for his absence to-nig 

Janet put her hand before: ‘her eyes and bowed 
down in her anguish. 

Percy, with a smile of triumph, stood erect 
behind her chair. For a time at least he tasted 
the sweets of revenge, and thus they remained 
until the merchantand his wife returned. 

Both appeared to be composed, but the 
composure of those who have abandoned ail hope 
wasuponthem. Mrs. Cranbury went straight 
to Janet and Enelt.down by her side. 

** Darling,” she said, “come with me.” 

** Oh, let me die!” murmured Janet. 
did he ever say he loved me? Oh; 
die!” 

«*Mr. Wharton,” said the merchant, touching 
Percy on the arm, “I think ‘we had better ieave 
them together—we ean do no good here.” 

«IT think so too,” Percy said. 

And with a face bearing the mockery of grief 
upon it he followed the “broken-hearted father 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER, V. 
BY THE COLD, SWIFT RIVER. 


We are ereatures 
That never yet from childhood upwards 
Have known what it is to shed a tear. 
We have lived in sorrow, with grim want 
Ever by our side. Therefore, our eyes 
Have now forgotten how to weep, 
Though we look on such sorry sights as these. 


THERE was.grief in the merchant's home, 








«Por his sake you must beso. Alive or dead 


‘reflected in the warehouse in-Abchurch Lane, 
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for Hfree auys have passed away and nothing 
has been heard of Jack Cranbury. | 

At home he was “ our Jack,” at the office 
«young Mr. John,” and under both names he 
was deeply and sincerely mourned.. 

The Se Spesny was in every way unac- 
countable. e was in sound health, had no 
embarrassments, was very deeply in love with 
a pretty girl who paid him cent. per cent. of 
affection in return, and had his name emblazoned 
ona parchment as a partner in one of the most 
prosperous houses of business in the City. © 

It was an inexplicable mystery. 

The police listened and. looked wise, which 
was as much as they could do in their com- 
plete helplessness, and’ they avenged themselves 
for the want of information by harrying Murch 
out of his mind, cross-exathining him concern- 
ing the last time he saw his young master over 
and over again. , 

They did not believe he had seen John Cran- 
bury at all, and were very particular-in their 
inquiries about the quantity and the nature 
of the drink Murch had -partaken of during 
that eventful day. 

Murch bore it quietly for a time, exhiliting 
a readiness to answer that bordered on courtesy ; 
but at last he turned and rent them. 

“ You go and worry somebody else,” he said. 
“T’ve told you what I see. I know what I see, 
and if you jawed at me for a month you couldn’t 
make more or less of it. I shan’t answer you 
no more.” 

Murch was ungrammatical, but he was very 
firm, and notanother word could they get out of 
him. They tried ‘their best on two or three 
more occasions, but they might as. well have 
spoken to Aldgate Pump, for Murch would 
neither see nor hear them. Stolid and silent 
he pursued his way--an immovable man. 

London was searched, as far as it could be 
searched; from end to end, and boats were out 
upon the river (of one of which we shall hear 
more directly) with eager-eyed men, whose busi- 
ness it is to look for the dead travelling to and 
fro with the tide—the wretzhed dead who have 
died by the assassin hand or sought a refuge 
from the agony of their lives in the bosom of 
the dark river. 

One hundred pounds’ reward was offered for 
information, then two, and finally five, and the 
following advertisement appeared in the chief 
London papers: 


“Frvx Hounprep Pounps’ Rewarp.—Miss- 
ing, since the 15th inst., John Cranbury, of 
Abchurch Row and The Knoll, Clapham. 
Aged twenty-one, height five feet eleven, com- 
plexion fair, smooth ‘face and wavy auburn hair. 
When last seen-was dressed in‘ brown overcoat 
with velvet collar, black Melton under cut-away 
coat, vest of same, dark grey trousers, lace-up 
shooting boots, and blue bird’s-eye necktie. 
Information to be sent to Cranbury, Rose and 
Co, Abchurch ‘Row; Mr. Roger Cranbury, 
The Knoll, Clapham; or office of.Chief Con- 
stable, Scotland Yard.” 


_ Thousands read it and hundreds were work- 
ing with might and main to secure the reward, 
not only in town but in every part of the 
kingdom. Police’ officers, with a keen remem- 
brance of the vagaries of certain gentlemen 
who have chosen to disappear to create a sensa- 
tion among their friends for'a time, watthed 
the outgoing ‘ships for this handsome young 
fellow and found himnot. There was no trace 
of him throughout all the land for a week or 
more. 

Among the unofficial seekers of the lost were 
two men who lived in one of the :most miserable 
tenements near the river, by Limehouse Hole. 
It was little more than a shanty, and had indeed 
at one time been a grinding-shed attached toa 
Workshop now empty and silent. The old 
grindstone was there still, lying broken and 
useless in a corner of the wretched abode. 
Other furniture save a table, two chairs, and a 
bundle of rags it had none. 

The men were twin brothers, of whom nothing 
more was known than that they got their living 
i the river and called each other Dan and 

im, 





They were undersized men, with dark, 
lowering faces, covered with shaggy hair and so 
round-shouldered as to get credit from the 
casual observers of being humpty. Queer, 
silent men these, shunning all around them and 
being shunned in return. 

They did not even frequent any of the many 
public houses around, except to drop in for a 
moment, ask for a bottle of gin, pay for it, and 
go. They always came together, as if they 
feared attack or did not care to be left at home 
alone. They had never been seen apart, 

What they found on the river they never 
talked of, but occasionally they would have a 
little drift-wood to sell, and this they put in 
stacks outside their door, chalking above on 
the wooden walls of the house their price for 
each lot; but these exhibitions were rare. 

Once in’a-way, too, they brought home with 
them .an oblong, sodden bundle, whith they 
took under their roof and went to the police 
station to give ‘information of its finding. 
Sometimes it was a man gone to his -iong 
account, but more often it was a woman, and as 
a rule it was somebody “unknown.” 

Oh! think of it, mothers with babes at-your 
breast. These men and women had mothers in 
their time, and by their pretty infantine ways 


gave ‘to their parents the joy “that hath no. 


word to-speak it.” ‘Tinere were hopes and fears 
concerning them ; they were'loved. But, lo! as 
time passed on they went astray or were led into 
the dark -route to finally end in such a death 
and an unmarked grave. 

It is not-always children of the poor who 
come -to this-end, but rather those who have 
fallen from some higher estate. ‘The poor are 
born to misery and they bear it patiently. It 
is the welli-nurtured and the pampered who 
feel the.wantand cold so bitterly and bearthem 
so badly. 

Bills bearing the particulars of the missing 
Jonn Cranbury were put about on the walls of 
the river side; and people read them with eager 
interest. 

In the daytime there was always a little knot 
standing around them. On the second morn 
after they were posted up the twin brothers, 
who never went near a crowd if they could 
help it, were up at early dawn.hovering in the 
dim light about one of these pregnant notices 
of the lost. 

Dan could read a little, and with his big fore- 
finger traced out the letters and spelt the 
words to his attentive brother, a hungry look 
growing simultaneously upon their faces as the 
contents of the bill were slowly unfolded. 

‘* Five hundred pound,” said Jim, drawing a 
deep breath, “ it’s a _pot.o’ money.” 

“A miaHry pot o’ money,” said Dan. 

«« How long could we live on it?” askedJim, 
eagerly. 

Dan tried to compassthe sum with the little 
that fell to their-lot at odd times, and gave it 
up. The sum was beyond ‘his arithmetical 
powers. 

«I don’t know, Jim;” he said, ‘but I think 
two sich chaps as you and me could live on it— 
for ever.” 

‘* What if he 1s our way?” asked Jim, with 
crooked fingers and gleaming eyes. 

“He may be,” said’ Dan. “Let’s look for 
un.” 

So they went down to the river and put off 
with,their boat, a wretched crank tub, patched 
inside and out and holding together by some 
mysterious law that only seems to be in force 
about Limehouse and adjacent places. Jim 
took the, ears,and Dan crouched down in the 
bow with his small, quick eyes roving here and 
there, watching every little eddy. 

‘* He’s been here five days if he’s here at all,” 
said Dan, “and I shall look for him at 
Crupper’s Wharf about the turn o’ the tide.” 

** There or thereabouts,” said Jim, briefly. 

Crupper’s Wharf was nota very inviting place 
near which a sensitive-minded man would care to 
hang about, being adismal, dank, out-of-the-way 
place, with a lot of tumble-down old sheds over- 
hanging the river,and a board with the first 
syllable of the name of the original owner 
washed away, and the rest barely to be read. It 
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had a decided rat-haunted look about it, and 
was, it is almost needless to say, in Chancery. 

Chancery could not see its way to putting the 
place in order, and nobody would take it with- 
out, so there it was a tenantless, rotting place, 
the ghost of a dead-and-gone money-making 
place of business. 

Up and down, pulling against the tide, and 
gliding back with it, went thetwo brothers in 
the boat, both silent—Dan watching with all his 
eyes, and Jim glancing quickly trom side to 
side as he pulled or rested on his oars. 

“ Hold hard, Jim. Bear for them barges. I 
see something under the starn of the Griffin.” 

To the Griffin Jim pulled, and uncer the stern 
of the big, lumbering boat Dan thrust a long 
boat-hook and laid hold of somETHING. 

“Steady, Jim! Ihave it.” 

Both were breathless as Dan hauled upa heavy 
bundle and drew it over the side. He uttered 
a short, sharp exclamation of disappointment. 

“Only a gal,” he said, “’bout sixteen I 
reckon.” 

“ Purty she was,” said Jim, craning his neck 
round so as to get a view of a siim figure, a 
beautiful, placid face, and a wealth of golden 
hair, “‘and-she’li bring in a pound. Better 
than nothing, Dan.” 

“Tt is other I want,” said Dan, impatiently, 
“there’s five hundred pound and no more work 
hanging to him. Help me with her.” 

They laid the limp and lifeless form in the 
stern of:the boat, not without some show of 
reverence and perhaps feeling more, for they 
were of the most rugged among men and not 
given to any display of emotion, and then the 
look out for the “other” was resumed. 

Up and down, up and down, past the grim, 
silent wharf with the signs of the awakening 
busy day in other places round—bargemen com- 
ing in wherries from the shore to take charge 
of their craft, an early steamboat bound tor 
Rosherville, a float of timber crawling up on the 
fast-slackening tide, 

The sun peeped out of the cold, dank mist and 
gavea semblance of warmth, though none existed, 
to the river, great fires in foundries and work- 
shops sent up dense volumes of smoke, and the 
clang of the hammer and anvil filled the air. 
Barques and yawlsat anchor gave out signs of 
life with their captains and mates stumbling up 
from below yawning and stretching their arms, 
and dogs running to and fro. 

Regardless of these signs of the coming day the 
brothers kept to their work—up and down with 
the still form in the stern, the fair face covered 
with a coarse pocket-handkerchief. 

The float of timber drew nearer, and Jim had 
to pull a little out of his way to let it pass. Two 
men in charge of it looked down upon tie 
brothers with abhorrence, and one cursed them 
as they went by. 

But they had been cursed before and needed 
it not. They had to live, and if they did not 
help themselves no man would help them with 
more than workhouse dole, and of that even 
these wretched men had an abhorrence. The 
workhouse to them was a synonymous term wita 
the grave. 2 

“Hold hard, Jim!” cried Dan, suddenly. 
«Turn and pull for the timber. Astarn and 
about the middle.” 

“ Keep off there, you with that boat,” roared 
one of the men in charge. 

“Keep on, Jim,” said Dan, breathing hard, 
“they're sometimes jammed atwixt two of the 
beams.” 

“Do you hear?” roared the man. “ Don’t 
hook on here. I won’t have you. Tl sink 
you.” 

“ Another puil, Jim, and ,we’re there,” said 
Dan. ‘“ That's it!” 

“T’]l smash you if you nook on with your 
cursed load,” shouted the man, running down 
the timber with a long barge oar in his hands 
raised threateningly above his head. 

“« Another pull yet,” said Dan, heedless of him 
as he thrust the boat-hook between the timber. 
“Now back water—quick !”” 

Jim backed water just in time to avoid the 
heavy oar, which fell into the water with a loud 
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smack, splashing both the brothers. But they | 
had no thought or care for the man or his rage. | 
Dan had hooked a second prize, and was skil- 
fully drawing it towards him. 

“Steady, Dan. What’sit like ?” 

* Hold your tongue,” said Dan, breathlessly. 
“How can I tell what it is with the water 
swishing aboutit? Back a bit further.” 

Jim obeyed, working with one oar with his 
head turned and his eager eyes fixed on the 
water. 

“Right now, Dan. I—I see him.” 

« How’s he dressed ?” 

« Brown overcoat, grey trousers, and bird’s- 
eye necktie——” 

“ All right,” said Dan, hoarsely, ‘‘ we are rich 
for life. Haul in.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
HUMBLE MOURNERS. 


Each power of memory must fade ere I 
Forget the music of his voice or sigh, 

And lips must close, my spirit hence depart, 
Ere time or aught can change so true a neart. 


Tue private residence of Job Murch, head 
porter to the firm of Messrs. Cranbury, Rose, 
and Company, was Known to be in Johnson 
Street, Blackfriars Road, and the number was 
believed to be twenty-four. But on this point 
nobody was certain, for Murch was very reticent 
about his home, seldom speaking of it, and 
never inviting any of his fellow labourers to 
«drop in” and have a social glass, or indulging 
in any known hospitality whatever. 

It was also known that he had a wife and 
daughter, and that his daughter was lady’s maid 
to Janet Rose, but nobody knew that Mrs. 
Murch had been a very pretty girl some twenty- 
five years before and had developed into a good- 
looking matron with a bloom on her cheeks that 
defied the fogs of London and the doubtful 
air of the neighbourhood in which she lived 

Nor was it known that Peggy was the exact 
counterpart of what her mother had been at 
her age, having a distractingly pretty face, a 
neat figure and vivacious way calculated tocharm 
the sterner sex, for Murch never spoke such 
things abroad, and there was nobody else to 
bring the information to Abchurch Lane. But 
the tacts remained, and they were facts that 
were very agreeable to the head porter. 

Not the least remarkable thing about him 
was that when at home he was quite another 
man to what he was in the City. As soonas 
he crossed the threshold the crabbed look disap- 
peared, the short, sharp way of speaking and 
the growling were heard no more, and with 
a suiiling face he plunged into the room where 
his Molly was sure to be waiting for him with 
tea, toust, aud slippers, and an affectionate 
smue. 

There has been a deal of talk about colour 
blindness and it is known to exist to a consider- 
able extent, and “face and figure blindness” 
must also be in existence, or how could it come 
about that Molly thought her husband a hand- 
some man—as handsome as she could wish him 
to be—and loved him dearly with all her honest 
heart P 

But so it was, and on one particularly wintry 
night, when the snow was falling and lying in 
Johnson Street in the form of tour inches of 
vandyke-brown-coloured slush, she was busy 
preparing his tea when he came unexpectedly 
halt an hour before his time. 

“ Why, Job—deary me,” she ex¢laimed, “ it 
can’t be six o’clock yet.” 

“No, Molly,” he said, “ it ain’t, but here Iam 
at home. Now don’t go freezing yourself by 
helping me off with my overcoat, but give mea 
kiss and pour out a cup of tea, for I’m faint 
like.” 

But Molly would take off his coat, a mighty 
work of the tailor’s art, stout and thick, with 
huge pockets and bone buttons of prodigious 
size. She hung it up, put him ina chair by 


face, “ there’s no place like home. The ware’us 
for work and the home for pleasure. I suppose 
Peggy’s not come to-day.” 

“You know she always comes,” replied 
Molly. ‘Miss Janet never keeps her on the 
first Thursday in the month, being her day at 
home. She’ll be here directly.” 

«I suppose she’s not with that Ben Tomkins 
chap ?” 

“They’ve gone to the Crystal Palace, and I 
suppose their train’s late.” 

**Now, I wonder what she can see in that 
fellow,” said Murch, with a musing eye on the 
fire. “A little whipper-snapper of a green- 
grocer, who is almost afraid of his own 
donkey.” 

** He’s devoted to her,” said Mrs. Murch, “ and 
that goes a long way with a woman you know. 
He brought me some wonderful savoys to- 
day, and a stick of celery almost as big as a 
gatepost.” . 
* Now, Molly,” said Murch, after a pause, 
“T’ve something serious to say to you, and I'll 
get it over, asI like Peggy to be cheerful when 
she’s at home. Master John’s found——” 
“Found, Job ?—Alive or——” 

** Dead, poor fellow,” replied Murch, brushing 
away a tear with the back of his hand, “in the 
river, with his young handsome face all bashed 
about by the floats of timber so that nobody 
could swear to anything but the clothes and 
what was found in his pockets. Master left 
early to-day as soon as he heard the news.” 

** Awfully cut up, Job, I should think ?” 

“When he went out of the ware’us he was 
more like a walking ghost than a man—and 
talking of ghosts, Molly, that brings me back to 
the night when poor Master John disappeared. 
I saw his ghost then!” 

“You must ha’ done,” said, Molly, with a 
shudder. 

“Thad a hard struggle with myself not to 
believe it,” Murch went on, ‘ but it’s all clear 
now, and it’ll be many a day afore I durst shut 
up the ware’us alone again. But mind, not a 
word to Peggy, she'll hear it soon enough. 
They’ll tell her to-morrow when she goes back 
to The Knoll.” 

“Hush ! here she is.” 


(Continued on Page 296.) 


EARNESTNESS. 


In all the avocations of life no quality with 
which the human character is endowed is more 
indispensable to success than earnestness of 
purpose. 

Having carefully, conscientiousiy, chosen our 
life work, our plan of action firmly established, 
we must remember that for victory to be ours we 
must labour earnestly, steadfastly, untiringly. 
Our armour buckled on, we cannot lay it down 
until the battle is over and our hands are folded 
over our quite hearts. 

When the illusions of youth have faded away 
we realise that life has something for us stern 
and solemn, responsibilities we dare not shirk, 
cares which le heavy upon our heart. A 
generous, unselfish heart —with a serious 
realisation of tne demands laid upon us by 
the life given us—is necessary for a successful 
issue. 

Life’s morning may be bright with sunshine, 
the dewdrops glisten upon leaf and flower, the 
river’s song be sweetest music in our ears; but 
soon we learn that this is not all of life. Clouds 
of sorrow darken our sunny sky, the dewdrops of 
morning are changed to bitter tears. Life’s 
discipline is now. upon us, and if we can pierce 
the gloomy clouds which hover o’er our 
pathway and see beyond the blue sky and 
the bow of promise, we are not disciplined in 
vain. 


Ah! the power of a smile ora frown, the tones 
of a voice—how much of power isin them! In 
the earnest life these things are not to be dis. 
regarded, for often the weal or woe of a soul may 
hang in the balance. 

«« Know thyself” should be engraved in golden 
letters upon the tablet of every heart ; for he who 
knows himself, who understands the weaknesses 
of his own nature, may be guided by them in iis 
intercourse with humanity, and thus avoid for 
others the breakers upon which he knowshe 
might himself be wrecked. 

Having our way mapped out, so far as it is in 
human power to do so, it is necessary to keep 
one’s eyes ever fixed on the object for which we 
labour, if we intend to be victors in this tourna- 
ment of life. A half-hearted way of working 
always brings defeat. An object worth striving 
for is worth man’s best endeavours; withoutthem 
he will fail utterly sooner or later. 

A great mistake so many of us make is having 
too many irons in the fire ; some of them are sure 
to burn. One thing well done is worth a score 
badly or indifferently accomplished. We can 
ascend but one mountain ata time. Our atten- 
tion must be held to the narrow path we tread, 
lest we miss our foothold and are dashed to 
atoms on the rocky abyss which lies beneath 


us. 

With an honourable purpose standing clearly 
defined against life’s horizon, with an object 
worth our best efforts, the earnest, soul, strong 
and pure in its consciousness of right, may aspire 
to any height and reach it. The humblest life, 
in this nineteenth century, may reach the 
sublimity of the fishermen of Galilee. Though 
they enjoyed the verbal teachings of the Holy 
Carpenter of Nazareth, His messages have rung 
down the ages and are as potent to-day as 
in those far-off years beneath Judea’s stately 
palms. 

The golden key which opens the. door to all 
success is earnestness. Without it we cannot 
enter thé hails of learning or of wealth ; without 
it the temple of science is ever closed to us; 
without its magic power the beauties and mys- 
teries of nature are for ever hidden from our 
understanding. It is the motive power of all 
greatness, the secret of all success. As the years 
slip from us much of the enthusiasm of youth 
goes with them ; the rose hue of life has changed 
toa dull grey; stern reality holds us in her 
meshes, and escape is impossiple until the great 
escape is ours. 

Ah ! we need an anchor now, in these weak 
natures of ours, and he who is strong of soul, 
pure of heart, earnest of purpese, has within 
him the elements of true nobility, and success is 
his on earth and in tne great hereafter. 


* Life is real ! life is earnest 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnetb, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


« Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 








Tue pantomime at Covent Garden cost 
£2,000 to produce, but we believe that Mr. 
Hariss at Drury Lane spent nearly £8,000 upon 
his marvellous production. 

Tux claims of the merchants who lost their 
diamonds by the great robbery in Hatton Garden 
have been undergoing rigid inquiry, whicn 15 
now terminating. One company, the Alliance, 
in which it was stated the principal insurance 
had been effected, have settled everything by 4 
payment of £8,000. 

Tue “Farner” or tHe British ARMY.— 
The honour of being “father” of the Britis2 
army is claimed for General George Macdonalc, 





The little things in life are often the greatest 





the fire and handed him his slippers. 
“Ah!” sighed Murch, as he took off his boots, 
stooping down with an apopletic expression of 


cant principles which goad us to distraction. 
which rob us of self-control, of charity toward 
our fellows, and iil our hearts with bitterness. 


obstacles in the way of progress, the insignifi- | 


colonel of the Bedfordshire Regiment, w40 
entered the army in the month of Septemoe?, 
1805. General Macdonald was born on Octovet 
10, 1784, and has consequently reached tie 
| patriarchal age of ninety-seren years and two 
montas. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN CONFIDENCE. 


Too soon doth winter chill bright manhooa’s prime, 
Too little to the heart comes summer-time. 


“T xxx that gloomy fellow who drank such a 
lot of wine and refused to talk,” said Warren, 
on the way home. 

“I must confess that he did not strike me 
agreeably,” replied Lord Thesiger. 

“ Love, of course, has given him that lugu- 
brious face.” 

“« Why do you think so?” 

“There is a shade that only love can give. 
The little god has a melancholy of his own, 
patented and registered.” 

“Have you gained your knowledge from 
study or experience?’ asked Lord Thesiger, 
languidly. 

“Mainly from observation,” replied Warren 
Lowe. ms have not gone through the world 
quite heart-free. At the age of ten I was madly 
in love with one of our housemaids——” 

“ Absurd.” 

“My dear fellow, it was not absurd to me 
then, and has never been so since. She was a 
German woman, ugly as sin, but with a voice 
soft as the lute. It was the voice I loved, and I 
have never forgotten it. If she were to cross my 
path again I am sure I should marry her.’ 

“She would be old enough to be your 
mother.” 

“But her voice would be ever young, and that 
would be enough for me.’ 

“ You take life easily,” said Lord Thesiger. 

“ At present,” was the reply, “ but I see dark 
and dangerous times looming ahead, What did 
rs ore of Lelia—the youngest Danvers 
gir 








[‘‘xoU HAVE NO RIGHT TO PERSECUTE ME.” } 


*« Very pleasant and pretty.” 

*¢ Just my opinion; as I suppose I must marry 
and ought to marry I mean to spend half the 
night in seriously debating with myself to learn 
if my hour has come. You are another of the 
unfortunates. Itis your duty to marry also.” 

Lord Thesiger was silent. 

**Itisthecurse ofour class,” continued Warren 
Lowe, “that we are supposed and in a measure 
bound to marry oneof our own class, Were you 
and I to marry—say an actress, for instance— 
the whole county would be like a nest of wasps 
stirred up with a stick, angrily buzzing about us 
and stinging most unmercifully. 

«They have such a aielieg, objection to an 
actress.” 

« An insurmountable one, or nearly so. They 
will go to a theatre, weep over her pathos, laugn 
at her brightness, and applaud her to the echo, 
but they will not sit down to dinner with 
her.” 

‘* Not if they found her out.” 

“Oh, they would find her out right enough,” 
said Warren Lowe, confidently. “ Our women 
have the scent of the sleuth hound for anything 
infra dig. If you doubt my word try them.” 

“On my word I havea good mind to put their 
intelligence to the test.” 

“You marry an actress ?” 

““Why not? Others have done it. I sawone 
at Hartborough the other day who I think 
would grace any house. Mine is in want of a 
mistress. Why should she not, being fitting, 
take the head of it ?” 

“Tsay, Thesiger,” said Warren Lowe, with a 
very serious face, “joking apart, I would look 
beforeI leapt. It is very easy work putting on 
the ring, but unless things run straignot all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot take 
the ring off again.” 

«‘T am speaking in confidence, of course,” said 
Lord Thesiger. 

** Decidedly.” 

* Well, I will goon then. I care not a fig for 
society and neverdid. The true sunshine of life 


; is not to be got out of morning calls, balla and 
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‘dinner parties. The real thing lies in the 
HOME.” 

“I suppose so,” said Warren Lowe, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ but I can’t speak from experience. I 
was a wardin Chancery at seven and was left to 
the care of schoolmasters and other fellows who 
made it the business of their lives to get as 
much as they could for looking after me and giv- 
ing me as little as possible comfort in return. 
My place i isa home to me, of course, but it is— 
precious lonely.” 

“I think that Muriel Hall would beimproved 
by the presence of a woman and the prattle of 
cnildren.” 

* Particularly if the mother was able to vary 
the monotony of quiet home life with little 
bursts of tragedy and high comedy.” 

“The mistress of Muriel Hall,” said Lord 
Thesiger, quietly, “would naturally leave the 
stage behind her.” 

“On my word,” cried Warren Lowe, “I 
believe you ARE serious. May I smoke in your 
carriage P”’ 

“« By all means.” 

“When agitated I always take refuge in 
tobacco,” said Warren Lowe, as he lighted a 
cigar. “So you have been hard nit by tais— 

“She will become mistress of Muriel Hall,” 
said Lord Thesiger, and he in turn lighted his 
cigar. 

Warren Lowe leaned back in the carriage, 
staring straight ahead. The confession he had 
just listened to was too much for his cooiness, 
and indulgence in the narcotic weed was nis only 
resource. 

“ In the event of my carrying out my threat,” 
said Lord Thesiger, after a silence, “ you, of 
course, will be lost to me.” 

“No,” replied Warren Lowe, recovering him- 
self, “I shall simply watch the result ‘of the 
speculation, and if it succeeds I shall marry an 
actress too.” 

“And wnat about Lelia Danvers ?” 

“By George, I forgot her. No, I shall be 
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true to my love, but she shall be taught to act. 
She shall take lessons from your wife.” 

“If she gives lessons at all she shall gladly 
give them to Mrs. Lowe. Have we arrived at 
your place already ?” 

“Yes; good night. I shall look you up to- 
morrow if you don’t mind, just to see if you re- 
member your declaration.” 

“Tam quite sober, I assure you.” 

“You Look so,” said Warren Lowe, calmly ; 
“but appearances are deceitful, and no man is 
so certain that he is sober as the mam-who is 
uncommonly drunk. By the way, 1 am goimg 
to Hartborough to-morrow and T to 
look up our gloomy friend Daubeney.” 

“ He is staying there ?” 

“In very modest apartments, he toll :me; 
but he is there with an object.’ 

««In which he has not succeeded.” 

“No; and judging by his manmerjheisondt 
likely to succeed. Once more—goodwmight.” 

** Good night.” 

Lord Thesiger leaned back in hisearriage and 
smoked his cigar with an air of relish. And 
again there was a smile upon his fage, which re- 
mained there after he had reached ‘home, anil'|-reserv 
long after he had retired and fallen sasleep it 
lingered there. 

Warren Lowe did not keep his word about 
calling on the morrow, perhaps hespoke am 
buton the day following he started for 
borough by a morning train so thatihe reached 
his destination in time for lunéheon. Glaude" 
Daubeney met him at the station, and they, 
sauntered through the town together. 

There was not much real affinity between the 
two men thus thrown together. Claude was 
lonely and Warren Lowe always mentiy aera” 
change of companionship, partienlarly if iit, 
offered amusement or subject ‘for study df 
character, and thus they were linked ‘togetiner 


for the time. 


«A dull old town,” said Warren, as they 


strolled down the almost deserted streets, 
‘horribly, awfully, oppressively dull.” 

“Is it?’ saidClaude. “Ihave not noticed it 
much, I know my way about a little—from the 
theatre to my rooms, and to the station, and that 
is all I care about.” 

«From the THEATRE,” thought Warren Lowe. 
“Oh! indeed, the fair enslaver has at least two 
strings to her bow.” 

Aloud he said, oratorically : 

** A place like this goes in ‘total opposition to 
the Mosaical teaching. It rests six days and 
works one—namely, market day. One Sabbath 
is dull enough to many people, but six—ugh !” 

«This is the theatre,” said Claude Daubeney, 
pausing infront of the dingy-portico, “there is 
some good acting here.” 

“Indeed! It has hitherto borne but an in- 
different name for the Thespian art.” 

“It has one star, but for the rest I—I——” 

** Really know as much about them as you do 
about Hartborough generally,” said Warren 
Lowe. ‘“ You are surprised that I have found 
your secret out, but you must know that twoand 
two make four.” 

«And whatis the twoand two in my case ?” 
asked Claude. 

‘« Sadness, indifference to the beauties of a town 
wherein you have for the time takenup your 
abode, and your belief in one star—of tne weaker 
sex, of course—within that dingy barn.” 

* Do you know her ?” asked Claude, lowering 
his voice. 

‘I give my word that I don’t even know her 
name.” 

“They are at rehearsal now,” said Claude, 
looking at his watch, “and it may be almost 
over. I would rather not be found here.” 

‘And really my curiosity,” said Warren 
Lowe, “is not sufficiently strong to keep me 
what novelists would call ‘chained to the 
spot.’ ” 

“ We shall find luncheon at my place,” said 
Claude. “ Let us go.’ 

Cliande’s rooms were, as before stated, in 
a rather meagre part of the town, coming under 
the denomination of ‘‘ poor but honest.” 

The houses had the appearance of struggling 


| upon than absolute poverty, and every other 
| habitation, or thereabouts, was occupied by a 
widow who had apartments to let furnished or 
unfurnished according to the state of her 
pecuniary resources. 

The street was a narrow.one, and would have 
been called a lane in any other town, but, as 
Warren Lowe suggested, "e had its advantages. 

“Suppose you have a friend on the opposite 
side of the way,” he rematked, “you may 
converse freely or even shake hands. It is 
decidedly a street for friends:to live i in.” 

“If you are jesting with me,” said Claude, 
nies his lip, “I must ask you to spare 
me 

4 ‘ Jesting with you, my dear fellow—not I 
indeed. 

« Sue lives opposite there. I thought-you 
iknew it.” 

“If I had I should not have said anything so 
ill-timed. Seriously, my dear fellow, you seem 
to be hard hit. Will you consider me impertinent, 
if I ask you to tell me wll about it?” 

«Not at all,” said Claude, who was standing 
close to the window ooking out, “but we will 

meserve it until we gave finished luncheon.” 

The cloth was already lai 
minutes the landlady, in black and wearing 
-widow’s “weeds, brought in the dishes which 


‘|eame from a .restaurant lately established in 


ithe market- wherewit drove efurious*traiie 
on market day and languished the rest of the 
week. Having performed heroffice in a jsome- 


what slovenly manner, she 
“T see,” sai Warren Lowe, whothall been’ 
“thatenn 


attentively watching Claude's face, 

is coming down the street. May I ie favoured’ 
bwwith a glimpse of her ?” 

* Do not let her see you,” Claudewaid. 

They both drew back into the shade, and a 


i w 
look, 80 that Warren Lowe had a fair view of her 
face. 

““Real—honest beauty in distress,” he said. 
‘Look here, Danbeney, if you don’t go and 
kick down that door-post for her I shall be 
tempted to rnsh-to her rescue.” 

he landlady is coming,” said Claude,as a 
stout woman of fifty came panting round the 
corner with a door key hanging on the forefinger 
of her right hand. ‘‘ As usual, she has been out 
for something todrink. Sheisa wretched old 
woman, and Minnie—Miss Lock—Miss Moore 
stays with her hoping to reform her.” 

“It can’t be done,” said Warren Lowe, 
shaking his head as they seated themselves at 
the table. ‘You may reform a man who has 
been led away by King Alcohol, but-a woman 
—never.” 

“I have amore hopeful view of the:sex. I 
hope you will overlook any little deficiencies 
here. I told you you would have to take me in 
the rough.” 

“Nothing would please me better, but this 
Minnie—Miss Lockmissmoore i 

«What name did you say?” asked Claude, 
looking up astonished. 

“Tt was the name you gave her.a minute ago,” 
said Lowe. 

«*T blundered on it. Her name—at the theatre, 
at least—is Ada Moore, and she is one of the best 
and most beautiful of living women.” 

“It is not an uncomnion thing,” said Warren 
Lowe, “ for a young man to be stage struck, or 
to be struck by something on the stage, but I 
never knew any good to come of it yet.” 

« Perhaps your experience is limite@,” Claude 
suggested. 

‘It is sufficient for me to give you a warn- 
ing.” 

“ With regard to Miss Moore ?” 

** Yes.” 

“It is not needed—I have sued in vain. Let 
me tell you how I came to knowher. ‘I'ry the 
Marsala—it is not bad.” 

“Thank you,” said Lowe, and composed 
himself to listen, not a little gratified at being 
taken into confidence by two men on the same 
subject within two days. 





geutility, which is always more painful to look 


Claude told the story of his first seeing Minnie, 
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and of her stay at the vicarage, reserving tit 
part of her history which she had confided ; 

him on the morning when they stood on the 
little wooden bridge that spanned the brook. 
Warren Lowe listened with marked attention, 
and with more gravity than he usually bestowed 
upon any subject. 

“This is no common woman,” he said. “I 
withdraw what imputations against her my 
‘pernicious utterances may have | conveyed, and 
sympathise with you im your fruitless wooing. 
Itmay be that she has another lover.” 

“Impossible.” 

“I have an idea that she has,” said Lowe. 
“Mind! I do not say that she knows it, but she 
has another lover.” 

“Who is it ?’’ ‘aglted Claude, hotly. 

“That I do not = oe to.tell you.” 

ay mechs it is your 
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= Come and stay at my place for a few days,” 
said Warren Lowe. “If you find you 
can’t keep from Hartborough you can easily 
come back again.” 

«I will,” replied Claude. “* Many*thanks—a 
man like you may be of immmehse-service-to me 
now. PerhapsI may be able to see with your 
eyes, and laugh at my own folly.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ANOTHER THERE. 


A vision of the past appears, 
A legend of the vanished years. 


Tene is nothing like success for the’ creation 
of enemies in the immediate circle about you. 
Envy takes root, and hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness “undoubtedly follow in its 
train, sometimes openly expressed, but more 
often cunningly concealed’ until’ the ‘hour comes 
for pushing the fortunate one from the 
‘pedestal. 

Minnie, in the little dingy theatre at Hart- 
borough, had met with unparalleled favour 
from the public, and the‘ hearts of those around 
her were soured. 

There were men and women in the company 
who had long ‘been familiar with the people of 
the town, appearing there season after season, 
and being received with tolerable favour, but 
such a reception as Minnie met with ‘had never 
been accorded them, and they soon began to 
whisper and talk among ‘themselves concerning 
the cause of it. 

“It is a cliquevshe bas at her heels,” they 
said, “and that young fellow who sits in the 
front box is the leader of it.” 

«But a clique, wouldn’t fill the house every 
night as she does,” said Mr. Julius Browns who 
accidentally overheard their opinions expressed. 

He was one of the few persons of any, import- 
‘ance in the theatre.who rejoiced at Minnie’s 
success. It put money imhis purse, and he took 
the theatre to make money—therefore he re- 
joiced and was glad. 

“She has got’ somebody behind her witb 
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money to fill the honse,” said Mrs. Trebellows, 
who played the more solid ladies’ parts. ‘‘ She 
keeps herself mighty close, but anybody can see 
that that young fellow who comes and sits 
stating at her all the night is a millionaire.” 

“ But why should he spend his money filling 
the house?” asked the heavy father of the 
company. 

“To please her. Don’t you see that he is 
DREADFULLY sweet upon her ?” 

“No denying it,” said Bertie Turner, the 
amie man, “ butat the same time she’s a good 
girl,” 

“How do you know that?” demanded Mrs. 
Trebellows, sharply. 

“How do I know a good shilling whenI see 
it?” replied Turner. ‘‘She’s got the nooK of 
it, which is more than many people have.” 

“ Perhaps you refer to me, sir?” 

“Trefer tonobody. Iam never personal in my 
conversation, but if people go about trying to 
fiton caps not intended for them they can wear 
them if they like.” 

The curtain was up, and some half dozen of 
the company had arrived for rehearsal a little 
earlier than usual. The manager.and Minnie 
were aiaong the absentees. when the above talk 
was going on. 

Minnie and her successes had become stock 
subjects of conversation whenever.a portion of 
the company got together,.and as a rule har- 
mony prevailed in these discussions. The 
opinion that the popularity resulted from clever 
management and the assistance of friends was a 
very general one. 

Turner, the comedian; and the manager, were 
the only two open dissentients. 

“It is my belief,” said Mrs. Trebellows, scorn- 
fully, “that you are sweet upon her, too.’ 

The face of Turner, usually pale — not to 
say pasty—suddenly fiushed and Mrs. Tre- 
bellows, seeing that she had struck home, 
laughed aloud, her voice resounding through 
the theatre like ‘the mutterings of the ‘spirits 
that. so terrified Rip Van Winkleon the Cats- 
kill Mountains. 

“And suppose lam,” asked the comedian, in 
a loud voice, “ where’s the harm of it?” 

“No harm and no good,” replied Mrs. Tre- 
bellows, “for she wouldn’t look at you.” 

«T know that,” said Turner, ‘‘ any more than 
the exciseman does at you, although you have 
played at him for years.” 

Mrs. Trebellows was a widow, and the keen- 
nese of this thrust lay in the fact that.:she had 
set her heart. upon :marrying a bachelor excise- 
man, whowas a frequent visitor at the theatre. 
As Turner, with less politeness than he might 
have shown, stiggested, she had been »play- 
ing at himin vain for a long time, the said ex- 
ciseman having become famous in the company 
for regarding her passionate outbursts on the 
stage with. stolid indifference. 

Anangry rejoinder rose to Mrs. Trebellows’s 
lips, but the entrance of Minnie checked it. 
Morning greetings of overwhelming .politeness 
on the part of theadies generally andof marked 
quietude on Minnie’s part ensued, and the 
gentlemen bowed with airy grace. A minute 
later and the: manager appeared, not in the best 
of humours or the:highest spirits. 

The rehearsal lasted only an hour, as they were 
performing a stock piece that night, with which 
Minnie alone was unfamiliar, but she had learnt 
her part, and having hurried through it de- 
parted. The rest of the company were moving 
away when the voice of Mr. Julius Brown 
checked them. 

“TI want a word with you people,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘“ Stop'a minute.” 

They all halted, looking at his flushed face 
with curiosity and doubt. He thrust his hands 
into his pockets and rocked on his heels as 
he went on: 

“Neither late spring nor summer time are 
very good for country theatres, I believe,” he 
said. 

“ Bad—generally,” answered. several voices. 

“And when it is bad for theatres'it is bad 
for you.” 





from this theatre the only one among you who 
can bring money into it ?”’ 

They could only stare at him in wonderment, 
the attack being unexpected. Getting redder 
and redder as he went on he jaid down the 
charge he had against them. 

“I this morning received a notice from Miss 
Moore that she intended to leave the theatre 
during the coming week, and although she would 
not give me her reason it is pretty clear to me, 
and I daresay it is to you—isn’t it?” 

No answer. Achill had fallen: upon them 
one and all, and Mrs. Trebellows in a paradoxi- 
cal fashion got very.red under it. 

“ You have in spiting another,” continued the 
angry manager, “done no end of mischief to 
yourselves and you have injured uz. Now un- 
derstand this. "When Miss Moore goes the 
theatre closes. Asshe stepsfrom the stage-door 
I-put up the shutters.” 

« Perhaps she could be brought to change her 
mind,” suggested Mrs. Trebellows, faintly. 

“I *have tried it'and I have failed,” replied 
the manager. 

* But if we tried ?” 

“You.can do as you like; but I think you 
will not succeed. She is very firm.” 

**But does shesay she is going on account of 
us ?” asked the heavy father. 

“She told me she was not happy here,” re- 
plied Julius Brown, ‘‘and the reason why she 
isn’t so is clear enough to me.” 

Waving off the company witha flourish of his 
hand he strode from the theatre, leaving them 
in a state of mingled repentance, anger, and 
dismay. 

But it was a serious thing for them. If the 
theatre closed on the following week there was 
the prospect of their spending the approaching 
summer in idleness—a very bad look-out for 
people who find it difficult in their best times to 
perform that operation known as ‘“‘ making two 
ends meet.” Something must-be done to avert 
the threatened. evil and done quickly. But 
what was it to be? 

*‘T think if.we selected three of our number 
to form a deputation and wait upon her,” said 
Turner, “we might induce her to stay.” 

* A good idea,” said Mrs. Trebellows, clutch- 
ing eagerly at this straw, “but who are to 
be the three ?” 

«* Yourself for one,” replied Turner, ‘“‘ Bubble 
for another, and I don’t mind making the 
third.” 

Bubble was the heavy father, a man of pon- 
derous size and super-abundant flesh, but an 
arrant coward, and he would haye held back, but 
Turner was firm. His idea of a deputation had 
been accepted, and he had chosen his deputa- 
tion. If his arrangement was objected to he 
should allow it to fall through. 

Behold them then in the end standing in the 
afternoon knocking deferentially at the door of 
the house where Minnie lived, and giving in 
their names to the landlady, Mrs. Trebellows and 
Bubbie speaking with bated breath. With much 
meeknegs they waited in the dingy hall untilthe 
landlady, haying delivered her message, bade 
them go upstairs. 

Minnie was at a loss to account for their 
coming, but she supposed they had come on 
some business connected with the theatre, and 
she received them with quiet courtesy. The 
room was meagrely furnished, but it was very 
clean and had a comfortable, homely. look. 
There were just sufficient chairs ‘to accommo- 
date the visitors, and they sat down with very 
solemn looks on their faces. Turner, the come- 
dian, was absolutely oppressive in the solemnity 
he had assumed. 

There was a silence which Minnie would fain 
have broken if she had known how; but it now 
appeared to her that the trio had come upon no 
ordinary errand, and she waited for one of them 
to speak. 

Turner being the most honest of the trio was 
naturally the most embarrassed. Guilt getier- 
ally has a certain amount of bravado to back it 
up, but innocence has to stand alone and fre- 
quently find itself giving at the knees. But at 





“Of course it is.” 
“Then what do you mean by driving away 


last the spokesman got under way and blun- 


What he said was not so clear as»it might 
have been, but Minnie gathered out of the 
jumble that they thought she had found their 
society on the stage was distasteful and was 
leaving on that account. But she hastened to 
set them right. 

“T am leaving here from a cause that is en- 
tirely apart from the profession, but if my re- 
maining could be of any service to you I would 
stay another week or two.” 

“It could and it would,’ Bubble remarked, 
in the voice he used professionally for “ deep 
pathos.” 

“A few hours ago,” said Minnie, “I must 
have adhered to my first resolve, but since I have 
come back from rehearsal I have received a 
letter that leaves me free for the time.” 

“Then we may tell Mr. Brown that you are 
willing to prolong your engagement?” said 
Turner, joyfully. 

“For three weeks—yes,” replied Minnie. 
And then they all rose, and ‘the men touched 
her hand respectfully, while Mrs. Trebellows 
gave vent to her emotions in a few silent 
tears. 

A little perplexed and not a little amused by 
their interview Minnie allowed them to depart 
without pressing them to prolong their stay, and 
as soon as'they .were outside the house they fell 
into a series of speculations concerning the cause 
of the resolution their ‘leading star” had 
formed andithe subsequent: postponement: 
“She’s been offered a handsome engagement: 
by a London manager,” said Bubble. “I 
thought I saw a fellow the other night in the 
dress circle who looked as if he were seeking for 
talent. He watched me with particular atten- 
tion.” 

“ You are amusing—sometimes,” said Turner, 


y- 

«I may take that as a back-handed compli- 
ment, I suppose,” said Bubble, tartly. ‘ Well, 
all the harm TI wish you is that you occasionally 
would beamusing too.” 

“Leave off wrangling, you two,” said Mrs. 
Trebellows, ‘and let us talk like sensible 
people. It is easy to see what her notice 
meant. She was going to be married and it has 
been put off. You need not turn soashen white, 
Mr. Turner, for you would not have a chance 
there anyway.” 

“Never said or thought I ‘had,” said the 
comedian, stoutly, and, falling back, walked 
gloomily behind his companions. 

Mrs. 'T'rebellows with her own fair month con- 
veyed the good news to the manager, who in his 
joy promised to raise her salary “some day,” 
and:forthwith rushed to the printers, where he 
gave orders for some large posters to be printed, 
announcing the “ re-engagement of the talented 
Miss Ada Moore, who would give a rendering of 
her favourite characters prior to her departure 
to the metropolis,” leaving the public to settle 
among themselves whether she was simply going 
to town on a visit or to fulfil a lucrative engage- 
ment in one of the principal theatres. 

This announcement, though justified by the 
good tidings conveyed to the manager by Mrs. 
Trebellows, was a little premature, as we shall 
presently see. Meanwhile let us retrace our 
way a few steps and see what led to Minnie’s 
desire to leave. 

After the interview with Claude in the lane 
she hoped that he would have fallen away from 
her in the belief that his pursuit of her was 
hopeless ; but.he disappointed her. That very 
night he was at the theatre again,and when she 
left he was waiting outside to escort her 
home. 

Minnie could not absolutely run away from 
him and they walked home together, but for the 
first time she reproached him with something 
akin to bitterness. 

« You destroy yourown peace,” she said, “and 
you make me miserable.” 

“| tried to go away to-day,” he replied, “and 
gotas far as the station, but it seemed as if I 
needed somebody to urge me on; alone I was 
too weak to obey your injunctions, and here I 
am again.” 

“Men must lack courage if they are all like 





dered out of port. 


you,”’ she said. 
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**T have something of the dog in my nature,” 
he answered, “‘and shall not love you less for a 
few hard words or blows.” 

“This is mere folly, but it tells me that my 
eourse is clear.” 

« You will leave here >” 

« One day ; but I shall not teil you when.” 

«To-morrow I have promised to dine out,” he 

aid. “I met witha distant relation here to- 
day and he asked me to go to his place to dinner. 
I shall go. You will then have some twelve hours 
to get away.” 

“I shall go when I have made my arrange- 
ments,” Minnie said, “and not before.” 

“Ah! now,” he said, “you are angry with 

"Noa 

“Can I be otherwise ? Much as I am indebted 
to you, you have no right to persecute me.” 

“I do not persecute you, as you eall it, be- 
cause you owe me anything; I am persistent, 
because I love.” 

** When you are away to-morrow why not keep 
away P” 

Claude shook his head. 

**T shall come back,” he said. “At present I 
ama ship without ballast, and without a man 
at the helm, and I must go where the tide of 
love takes me whether I will or not.” 

Minnie on the morrow, after a restless night 
of thought, gave in her resignation, but in the 
afternoon of the same day, shortly after she re- 
turned from the rehearsal, a note from Claude 
was brought to her. It was asimple and manly 
letter, much at variance with his recent be- 
haviour. 


“TI wave found somebody to help me,” he 
wrote. “There is a man at the helm of the 
rickety craft that has so long blundered about 
in your path. I leave here this afternoon, and 
will absent myself for three weeks, suffer what 
I may. Perhaps by that time I shall have 
gathered a little wisdom and strength.” 


There was much more in the letter that need 
not be repeated here, and Minnie shed tears 
over it. After all he was little more than a boy 
and had been decidedly boyish in his mad 
devotion to her. She would not have had a 
woman’s heart if she had not been sorry for 


m. 
But his absence from the theatre that night 
was an immense relief. 
The next day brought its doubt, and as the 


evening approached she grew nervous and 
anxious, but when the curtain went up and she 
saw his place was empty she was almost glad; 
not quite, for such are the strange anomalies of 
our nature that she, wishing him away, was yet 
disappointed to find that her influence was 
waning. 

Reasoning with herself when the night’s work 
was done she saw that she had cause for joy, and 
tried to think that she was very happy; but it 
occurred to her that he had been a link in a 
happy past, and now that he was gone she was 
really adrift and utterly alone. 

«Yet why should I wish him here?” was her 
thought, when morn had come again and day- 
light had robbed her of half the soft sentiment 
that is found in the darker hours. “No good 
could come to him or me, for I never could love 
again.” 

She went for a walk, choosing the road that 
led to the lane, and after lingering awhile at the 
entrance turned down the narrow way and 
sauntered on until she came to the spot where 
.the rustic bridge spanned the brook. 

But the brook was gone, and only a mere 
dribble of water crept its winding way among 
the stones. A few days’ dry weather had ex- 
hausted all its resources. 

** So like my life,” she mused, “ my very soul 
is dry. Iam no longer young; old age has come 
upon me.” 

She had never felt more wretched, and she 
lingered moodily until long past noon, forgetting 
all about rehearsal. Not tnat it was a matter 
of much moment, for she knew her part tho- 
roughly, but it was her duty to be there, andon 
returning home she sent a small note of apology 
4o the manager, who returned a gracious reply. 

Miss Moore had always been so perfect in her 





part that he had no fear of her that evening; | 
but could he have foreseen the events of that 
evening he would have quaked in his shoes. 

Minnie was at her post early, and after a look 
through the “peep nole’”’ of the curtain to 
assure herself that Claude was still absent she 
dressed for Juliet.. She had plenty of time, for 
“a very laughable farce,” entitled ‘‘ John Mad- 
man’s Wife’’ opened the entertainment and she 
had no share in it. Bubble, Turner and Mrs. 
Trebellows shared the honours between them. 

She dressed and sat in the green room until 
she was called, then went out “with such a 
moody, thoughtful face that Mr: Julius Brown, 
on watch in the wings, besought her to remem- 
ber that the time for misery had not yet come: 

She smiled, and stepping lightly and grace- 
fully upon the stage turned towards a numerous 
and enraptured audience, who hailed her with 
plaudits that fell like bullets on the soul of Mrs. 
Trebellows and other envious ladies. 

As she bowed she raised her eyes to where 
Claude used to sit. He was not theré, but 
another was in his place. Lord Thesiger had 
taken the seat, and as their eyes met Minnie’s 
face lost all colour, and with a stifled shriek she 
staggered towards the footlights and fell for- 
ward on her face. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Voices were heard in the passage without. 
The door opened, admitting a gust of genuine 
wintry wind,and Murch turning found a pair of 
arms about his neck and a pretty face pressed 
close to his. This father and daughter always 
met as if they had not seen each other for years. 

«* How goes it, my little star,” said Murch, “as 
pretty and as plump as ever? How do you do, 
young man? Take a seat.” 

These words were addressed to a thin, wiry 
young man with rather a vacant expression of 
countenance, who stood by the table staring 
open-mouthed at Peggy as she gave her father 
sundry squeezes, not a little envious of the old 
porter, for Peggy kept him strictly in order, as 
she never allowed him the slightest liberty. The 
greeting Murch gave him was the one he always 
received, and he sat down. 

Peggy took off a seal-skin cap, the gift of her 
mistress, and an ulster, another gift; and 
smoothing some very nice brown hair with her 
hands, sat down on her father’s knee. This was 
almost too much for Mr. Tomkins, who. turned 
pale and was obliged to look in another direc- 
tion, lest he should audibly express the agony of 
his soul. 

All that day he had been out with Peggy, and 
had only been allowed one little kiss on the cheek 
which he was permitted to take in the Alhambra 
Court after many pleadings. Of course nobody 
would suggest fora moment that Peggy knew 
how the endearments she bestowed upon her 
father affected the unhappy greengrocer or she 
would have curtailed them. 

** Well,” said Murch to Peggy, “ how have you 
enjoyed yourself ?” 

“ Middling,” replied Peggy, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘‘ but there were so few people in the 
Palace to-day. Not a man worth looking at, and 
I do like to see handsome men.” 

«Ah! said Mrs. Murch, as she took off the 
lid of a saucepan to see how some stew for supper 
was getting on, “ you won’t see many men hie 
your father.” 

“Like what your father was,” said Murch; 
“the ware’us chips a man a good deal and 
takes a lot of gilt off him.” 

“You were talking about handsome men, 
Peggy,” said Tomkins, with a semi-surly air, 
for the subject as broached by Peggy was al- 
ways distasteful to him. ‘“ You forget that you 
saw Mr. Wharton there to-day. I call him 
handsome.” 





“I don’t,” replied Peggy, with a slight frown 
on her forehead ; “‘ he always makes me shudder 
when I meet him ;'and to see him artfully worm. 
ing his way into the good graces'of Miss Janet, 
He sorry that Mr. John can’t be found! The 
wretch! I’ve seen him Lavex when he thouent 
nobody was looking.” " 

** But why should he be glad that Mr. John 
is de——lost ?” said ‘Mrs. March ; “ they were 
friends, weren’t they ?” 

** They might have been,” replied Peggy, with 
compressed lips, ‘but Ihave my eyes in my 
head and I know what I see and what other: 
don’t see. I saw it long before Mr. Jonn went 
away.” 

« And what did you see ?” asked Murch. 

« Why, that this Mr. Wharton—wno is to be 
Lord Mowerby some day—was over head and 
ears in love with Miss Janet, and he used to 
watch them likea tiger. I’ve seen it and I say 
that Hz knows something about Mr. John being 
lost.” / 

**Hush, Peggy !” exclaimed Murch, “ don’t be 
hasty in fixing such a charge on any man. 
Master thinks a lot of Mr. Wharton. He’s deen 
at the ware’us a good deal lately.” 

Oh! yes, I know,” said Peggy, tossing her 
head ; ‘‘ he can play his part well, but he don’t 
deceive ME.” 

“Why, my dear lass,” said Murch, in an 
agitated tone, “it isn’t an ordinary thing to 
accuse a man of. You can’t judge and hang a 
man by his looks.” 

«I wish we could,” said Peggy, tearfully ; “I 
would judge and hang HIM.” 

«‘ That’s the way she’s been going on all day,” 
said Tcmkins, solemnly, “‘ crying now and then 
and saying Mr. John will never be found alive, 
and when I told hershe had made a mistake and 
that he would come back all right——” 

«You showed your usual sense,” said Murch, 
with a little asperity. ‘If ever he did show a 
touch of City manners at home it was when 
speaking to the devoted Tomkins. “ Mr. John 
has been found and he isn’t alive. Peggy, I 
meant to have kept it from you, but I don’t see 
the use of it now. He was picked up in the river 
this morning.” 

Peggy rose from her father’s: knee and walked 
up and down the room half a dosen times with 
a fixed: expression of face, but she shed no tears. 
She was more like an angry than a sorrowful 
woman and nobody had ever seen her so angry 
before. 

“I knew he would never come back alive,” 
she said, as she drew a chair up to the fire and 
sat down. “Father, mother and you, Ben, I 
want you to listen to me. This Mr. Percy 
Wharton murpeRxp Mr. John !” 

«T can’t listen to it,”’ said Murch ; “ much as 
I love you, lass, I shall be angry if you insist on 
it. You have nothing to go by.” 

“I have—more than I can explain,” she said, 
“for I can’t put things that I feel into words. 
I’ve eyes in my head——” 

“‘ Very pretty eyes,” murmured Tomkins. 

* Hold your tongue, sir!’ said Peggy. ‘‘ How 
dare you—you interrupt me when I am talking! 
I tell you that I know that Mr. Jonn was mur- 
dered by Mr. Wharton. I feel it nerz,” laying 
her hand upon her heart, “‘ and nothing but tne 
return of Mr. John ative will ever cause me to 
alter my opinion.” 

«« He’ll never come back,” said Murch, mourn- 
fully ; “‘ it’s folly to hope it.” 

“Then we will bring to justice and punish 
the murderer,” .said Peggy, witn a vigour ‘that 
astonished her listeners. ‘ lather, you will help 
me ?” 

«« Ay, if I can, lass,” he said. 

** And you, mother ?” 

«* What can I do?” 

** You may be able to do something—promise 
me! If you saw poor Miss Janet, pining and 
wasting, you would feel what I do—your VERY 
BLOOD BOIL as you think of what might nave 
been.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Murch, ‘‘if there is 
anything I can do I willdo it; but I fear, Peggy, 
itis not the like of us who bring such things to 
light.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Peggy, “ we can beas good 
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as the police any day, who find out very little. | 


Now, Ben, I want a word with you. There are | 
times when you pretend to love me.” 

« Pretend!” murmured Ben. ‘Come, that’s 
cood—I——” 
~ « Well, say you love me,” said Peggy, impa- 
tiently, “and loving me you may wish to marry 


«I do; I’d marry you to-morrow.” 

“Which you will not,” said Peggy, coolly, 
“nor any other day unless it is found out who 
killed poor Mr. John. So you know what lies be- 
fore you.” 

“But I cannot do anything,” said Tomkins, 
desperately. 

“Yes, you can,” replied Peggy; “you can 
give your spare time to me. As soon as your 
day’s work is done come over to The Knoll and 
wait outside. I may want you .and I may not, 
but wait ; rain, blow, or snow you come and stop 
there until the lights are out. Then you may 
go home.” 

«But you will come out and see me, Peggy ?” 
urged the devoted lover. 

“ When I can, yes, but do not hope to see me 
often. Now don’t ask me any more questions 
anybody, please, and don’t let us talk any more 
about poor Mr. John to-night.” 


(To ode Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SIGNS OF RASCALITY. 
Wren Lord Wolfam returned he bore a 





folded paper in his hand—folded like a letter, 
and bearing the London post-mark. He closed 


the door carefully, as before, and resumed his | 


seat. . 


“Conway,” he said, with a peculiar expres- | 


sion of countenance, “ you wondered how I 
came to know, or to mistrust, your love for 
Bella Waldron ?” 

“Of course I did; and I cannot even now 
conceive how you could have become acquainted 
with the circumstance.” 

“ Well, I will tell you. 
whispered it tome!” 

“Fitz Eustace!’ cried the youth, with a 
start. ‘Inthe name of mercy, how did he gain 
his information ?”’ 

“He must have seen you in her company 
somewhere.” 

“Ah!’ exclaimed George, after a little re- 
flection, “I remember now. He passed my 
mother’s cottage once while the lady was there; 
and on another oecasion he saw me at the Hall 
at the «Fells. But truly, Roderic, he was as 
wild in his conclusions as wild can be. At that 
time no. word—no sign—no expression of any 
kind or shape—had passed between us. . The 
lady had sought me for the purpose of inquiring 
after Arthur.” i 

“Well, well, he suspected; and he nodded 
his suspicions to me.” 

“And he, if I mistake not,” said Ccnway, 
with a smiling nod, “is seeking to find the 
good graees of the elder daughter of tie 
baronet.” 

Wolfam regarded the speaker with an expres- 
sion that might pass for pity. 

“The elder? Ah! not quite, my dear fellow. 
He takes it upon himself to joke about the 
‘bright-eyed Kate,’ and so on; but it is not 
upon Kate that his eye is fixed. He is work- 
ing hard to find Sir Peter’s good favour; and 
when he has found it he will ask for the hand 
of the Lady Isabel !”” 

_‘‘ Ask—for—Isabel’s hand? Ask for Bella! 
No, no—you donot mean it. It is not pos- 
sible !”” 5 aol 

“It is possible, I-assure ‘you. And it is a 


Colonel Fitz Eustace 





The fellow has taste as well as ambition. 
And the 


fact. 
He loves beauty as well as booty. 
latter, I fear, he loves but too well.” 

“Why, the graceless rascal, what can he be 
thinking of ?” 

*« Ah, you do not seem to fear him, my boy.” 

“Only as I might fear a venomous reptile. 
Being forewarned, I am forearmed. Pardon 
me if I speak harshly of one whom you re- 
spect.” 

«Fear not, Conway. I have liked the man, 
but I begin to distrust him. However, I have 
here a missive upon which I want your opinion. 
You are acquainted with India, and can perhaps 
give me light. I found this letter lying upon 
the colonel’s dressing-table on the morning 
after he went away, and I am confident he left 
it there on purpose that I might see and read 
it. It was left open, and lying close by a pair 
of driving-gloves which he knew I should look 
for. I had lent them to him, with the express 
understanding that I should want them on the 
following day. And he had said to me as he 
took them, ‘If I do not return them you will 
know where to look for them.’ And he left 
them on his table with this letter, as I have 
said, lying open directly. under one of them. I 
want you to read it. Take it and examine it, 
and tell me what you make of it.” 

Conway took the sheet—a sheet of foolscap 
—and looked first at the superscription. It 
bore the post-mark of the London General Post 
Office ‘and date of “ Feb.,” but the day was not 
plain enough to be distinguished. 

It was directed : 


“Cou. James Fitz Evsracr, Esq., Mendon- 
bury, on the Marches, Shropshire.” 


He then turned the missive and spread the 
written page and read as follows—the chiro- 
graphy close and clerkly: 


«London, Inner Temple, 

« Feb. 2nd. 1832. 
“My Drar Cortonrr, 

“Your credentials have been 
thoroughly overlooked and subjected to careful 
criticism by our Benchers. Aiso the avouchers 
and affidavits from America and India. Of 
course you have the originals, as we recognise 
these as being copies. The facts of Lady 
Elizabeth Granam’s marriage are patent with- 
out evidence from you. At any moment, when 
you shall desire to make yourself known in your 
true character, as only cnild of said Elizabeth 
Graham, we shall be ready to-move in your be- 
half; but we would suggest that you do not 
move publicly. The present Lord of Mendon 
is an honourable man, and he will douodtless 
recognise your claim to kinship, though, truth 
to tell, it may surprise him somewhat to find 
that he has so near a relation living, for, next 
after his own sons, you are heir of Mendon, and 
of the Lordship of the Marches! Certainly, we 
congratulate you. It is a noble station. We 
think there would be no impropriety in your 
assuming the family name. We await further 
orders. ‘ Very truly and humbly yours, 

_ “Dacatyt & Suyrue, 
« Attorneys-at-Law, Xc., &e. 
«To Cou. James Firz Eustace.” 


When Conway had read the missive carefully 
through ‘he allowed it to rest upon his knee, 
while he looked into his companion’s face. 

“Well, what do you think of it ?” 

« Had the man never hinted anything of this 
to you ?” 

** Not a lisp.” 

“He has spoken with your father.” 

“Ah! Do you know that ?” 

«Yes; and I will confess to you that it was 
my own suggestion that you should not be 
told. Hold! Listen to me for a moment. I 
asked your father to leave this in my hands. 
I did not want this man to know that he was 
suspected. I did not want him to be put upon 
his guard. I knew your impetuous disposition. 
I knew if the fancy should seize you you would 
attack him pell-mell. And again I wanted to 
see whether he would keep it from you.” 

“Well, welk that is all satisfactory. You 
did just right—that is, if you had reason to 


€ 





believe that you could trip the fellow. Iam 
supposing now that he is an impostor. Is he 
that? Is he an impostor ?” 

George Conway did not answer at once. He 
evidently had his own plan with regard to 
Colone] Fitz Eustace, which he did not care 
should be interfered with. He returned Wolfam’s 
look, and then referred to theletter. At length 
he said: 

“T must trust you fully, Roderic, as you have 
trusted me. And I will tell you more than I 
told your father. I have heard of a Colonel 
Fitz Eustace in India, and he was the reputed 
son of an old army officer—a colonel before him 
—and the wife of that colonel—Francis his 
name was—was without doubt Elizabeth Gra- 
ham. Now the question is—is this the man?* 
If it is he is all that he represents himself to 
be. Or, at least, the evidence in that direction. 
is strong.” 

Lord Wolfam started from his chair, paced 
up and down the room, and exclaimed : 

“T have been wild and reckless, but I am not 
a gambler and aswindler! Ay! and I believe 
this man is more than that! I will never 
recognise him as my cousin. He shall not be a 
Graham !” 

Conway put out his hand and smiled. 

** Roderic, let us consider this thing coolly. I 
confess this letter staggers me. But if you 
will hold your peace and meet the man without 
showing your hand—without letting him know 
that you have conferred with any other party— 
I will go up to London and look into this thing. 
I wish to visit the metropolis, and I can thus 
kill two birds with one stone.” 

* But,” cried Wolfam, stopping before the 
youth, his features highly wrought upon by 
excitement, “tell me what you think. I knew 
you were acquainted with India, and for tnat 
reason I called you. Do you believe that man 
isa Graham? Is he the child of Lady Bess ?” 

Conway hesitated for a brief space; then his 
countenance cleared, and he reached forth and 
took Wolfam’s hand. 

‘Look you, my dear Roderic, I want your 
promise that you will not oppose this man until 
you hear further from me—that you will not 
dispute him. I do not ask you to believe him, 
but do not openly discredit him. Will you 
promise that ?” 

“Yes, George—on my honour I promise.” 

“Then, dear man, I do not believe this 
fellow’s story.” 

«Ah! your face betrays you, George. You 
KNOW !” 

*“ You shall not push me further. I am off 
for London at once—to-morrow. I think I can 
obtain a relay of horses on the road.” 

«We have them. I will give you an order. 
Or if you take my groom you will find fresh 
horses at every post at his order.” 

“T have promised Robert Bowman that he 
should go with me.” 

“Oh, Bella’s foster-brother! Well, well, 
Bobby is a good boy and faithful. He will 
serve you better by far than would any of our 
people. You shall have the Sign-Manual that 
will give you the horses without question. How 
long will you be upon the road ?” 

‘It will take the best part of three days. I 
shall strike the great mia route at Tewkesbury, 
leaving Worcester to the south.” 

“That is good. But you must ride smartly, 
almost sixty miles a day. Are you good for 

«It will depend, of course, upon the horses. 
If they give me easy seats I can do it, and 
more.” 

« You will make no secret of your journey ?” 

“No. Ihave been planning to go for some 
time. How long do you think Fitz Eustace 
will be absent ?” 

“I look for him to-night. 
Shrewsbury.” 

«Very well. 
set out.” 

Shortly after this Conway took his leave and 
returned home. That evening, at nine o’clock, 
he took his way to the Castle again, going on 
foot, and making his first call upon the old 
steward, whom he found in his own snug, cosy 


He has gone to- 


I shall see you again before I 
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yuarters, with a jug of hot rum punch at his 
elbow. 

“Ah! my dear boy!” the old man cried, when 
he had recognised his visitor, “‘ you are just in 
time. My olddame brewed this, and she knows 
how to do it. Ili have your opinion.” 

“It must be a very light one, Mark. My 
head is not so stout as yours.” 

Mark Dowler had been steward of Mendon 
Castle for twenty-five years, having followed his 
father in the office. His father had laid down 
the staff at the age of three score and ten and 
five, and Mark himself was now over sixty. 
From sire to son the. Dowlers had been in the 
service of Mendon for six generations, and the 
present Dowler loved everybody who loved— 
truly loved—the Lord of tne Marches as he 
cordially hated all enemies of the house. 

While Conway sipped his punch, which he 
found really to be good and not over strong, 
he asked after Colonel Fitz Eustace. Had that | 
individual got home yet ? 

““No, he hasn’t come, George, and. I don’t 
care if he never comes. I don’t like bim.” 

‘Let me whisper a:word in your ear, Mark. 
But you will keep your own counsel. You will 
not whisper it even to your wife ?” 

The old man promised. 

“Then listen; You will like him less’ before | 


Conway, with the brightly burning light to 
help him, commenced a critical search, of the 
premises. He evidently wished to gain some 
clue to the identity of the man who occupied 
those rooms. He looked over the papers on the 
table and then tried the drawers: In one of 
them he found a portfolio, which hd took up and 
opened, It contained several old: letters, paper 
unused, a blotter, and an almanac. He took 
out one of the letters, which he found addressed 
to “Colonel James Fitz Eustace, care:of ’—a 
London party. | Another letter, to the same, 
only directed to Shrewsbury. Andstill‘another, 
directed to the same man; but at,“ Bishop’s 
Castle.” 

There was one other letter.in another parting. 
This wastaken up, and’ asharp, quick cry broke 
from the explorer’s lips. 

“ Hi!  Whatis it?” 

The old man turned’ and beheld! the: youth; 
with a letter in his hand, gazing upon it with 
eyes wide open'and flashing’ fire. 

* Mark, on your life, not’ a word of this to 
any living soul!” 

! poe won't speak, not to save my head. What 
is it?” 

“Look at it. Mark, your! old master has 
given his whole heart to his youngest son. He 
; t wants Arthur to come to him before he dies. 
you are done with him.” He asked me to write. He knew that I. would 


man dogged me then.  AsI came from the old 
nobleman’s chamber he waylaid me and. ques- 
tioned me sharply.. He, went into these very 
points. His aim was, I saw at the time; to fing 
out if Lord Mendon had sent for Arthur to come 
home. I see itall now. He didnot losesight of 
me from that time until he nadiseen me go to the 
post with a letter.” 

Back in the steward’s quarters; Conway once 
more put the; old man on his, guard, and then 
having thanked him for his kindness,ne took his 
leave, having first, however, whispered to tie 
faithful old servitor that he should be a littie 
careful of the strength of his rum-punch. 

On the following morning our hero made it in 
his way to call.at the post-officeand examine tne 
box. wherein: letters were. deposited when the 
office was closed.. There,was the usual aperture 
in the outer wall of the building made broad 
enough to admit of the passage of a neatly-folded 
newspaper, and protected, from the weather bya 
swinging, or hinged, cover. ' 

Having made this examination he went to 
the inside and called the postmaster to his assist- 
anee, and then’and there he showed! to the as- 
tonished official how an adroit nianipulator, with 
a long piece of wire, armed at the end witha 
sharp hook, could fish letters from the box at 
will. : 
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“Eb?” not forget. And I wrote—wrote to Arthar to 

“That is all, Mark. And now take your! come home. It was but @ line, for I had not 
lantern and keys and lead me to the suite he | ‘time to write more. And—here is that letter! 
occupies. We can go by a way unknown to I posted it in our village office: He-has stolen 
him?” |\it. How did he do it?” 

* Certainly.” Tne old steward was for the time fairly, be- 

“ Then let us be off. And mum is the word:” |side himself with wrathful indignation. He 

The old man bobbed his head vigorously and | had never liked the man—had hated him for 
proceeded to light the smail, clear lantern, | his evil influence over’ Roderic—but this' was a 
which he was. accustomed to use in his noeturnal. climax beyond ‘his power to comprehend. What’ 
perambulations about the old building. He had the villain done it for? What im the world: 
signified whem he was ready by liftmg his keys | did he hope to gain by such work ? 
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and turning towards the door. 


The route pursued by the steward was a 


curious one. Evidently the suite of apartments 
he was to find was situate above the floor from 
“which he set forth, yet he deseended, not only 
to the region of the cooks and the scullions, but 
he went even below that—to the’ vaults them- 
selves. In this cryptic region he founda narrow, 
valted passage, which he followed until he 
ceached a flight of narrow stone steps, up which 
he took his way —up—up—up to another passage, 
‘aarrower than the one below, seeming to be 
fashioned between two of the main walls; And 
this was not the end. Four of these narrow, 
dubious passages were tfaversed, reached” by 
way of as many secret stairs, until at lengtn 


the old man stopped before a section of walL-| 


which appeared plainly enough to be the un- 
finished, or back, side of a piece of broad panel 
ling. 


Here he held up his finger, as a sign to his 


companion to remain silent, and then he laid | 
A little | 


his ear against the rough wood-work. 
while so, and then, apparently satisfied that all 
was right, he put his hand upon.a projection of 
one of the panels and gave it a smart push. 

There was first a slight click, like the snap- 
ping of a spring-catch, and then the panel 
moved slowly aside, revealing an aperture broad 
enough and high enough for the old man to 
pass through by simply bending his head. 
~ Conway speedily followed, and when he could 
stand erect and look about him he found him- 
self in one of the larger and better furnished 
bed-chambers of the dormitory devoted to 
nests. 

Mark stepped quickly to the door that com- 
municated with the hall, and having so secured 
it that no one could drop suddenly in upon 
them he turned to his companion. 

“Here we are, my boy. This is the cham- 
ber.” 

«How many rooms does he occupy ?” 

“Only these three. I'll show you.” 

And the steward led him into a dressing and 
bathing-room, and thence into a small drawing- 


room, where was a table, with writing materials, | 


and a large case of books. 





| led me to write it. 


And while the old man thus wildly questioned 
Conway was still gazing at the letter and mur- 
muring to himself: 

“Oh, thank Heaven! he did not get the other 
letter 

And with the thought shadowed forth in this 
exclamation he became s0 dizzy that he was 
forced to sit down and compose himself. 

** What was the other?” Markasked, eagerly,, 
for he wanted light, if there was good in it. 

« The other letter, Mark, was a longer: one, 
and it gave all the particulars, written upon my 
own responsibility. It told everything, and that 
I know went, for I saw it posted, But this one 
I wrote after I had. promised the marquis,,so 
that I could tell him that I had written as I 
said I would; and that letter I. slipped into the 


| outer box after the office wasciosed. This man 
| has been watching me. 


But I know him now. 
Oh, I know bim now! Notaword, Mark. Not 
alisp. And be careful that you make no.sign 
that Colonel Fitz.Eustace can see. You will be 
on your guard ?” 

The stewaré promised, and after that George 
replaced the letter as he had found it, fixed 


| everything else as it had been before he had 
| toucned it, and then signified his readiness to 


return. He cared to search no more. On the 
way back he explained further to the old man 
about the letter which he had found in the 
colonel’s portfolio. 
“It was the merest- whim,” he said, “ that 
Lord Mendon had already 
told me all his returning love for his young- 
est son, and I had written the whole story to 
my dear, dear friend in India, and had: posted 
it,as I have told you. But, when on my next 
visit the marquis had. asked me to write, I 
| thought to myself after I had promised, ‘I will 
| doit. So Isat down and wrote a reallyformal 
| letter to Arthur, Lord Allerton, telling simply 
what I had promised to tell and.no more, and 
that as I have told you I dropped into the outer 
| box of the——Ha! Hold on!” 
“Eh? What is it now, my boy ?” 
“Oho! I remembér: the colonel waylaid. me 


| on that very occasion. Ay-—~and the srartling 


“This looks inviting, Mark, Let me take} ‘adventure with:Isabel following do-closély upon 


your lantern, please.” 


| it completely drove it frem'my mind. Yes, the 





The postmaster was astonished, because only 
a few moments before he had founda number 
of the letters torn in a most unaccountable man- 
ner—torn exactly as though they. had been 
caught against a hook. 

But in mercy’s name! Had any letters ever 
been missing? Had the young man ever heard 
any complaint? 

“No, our young friend had heard nocomplaint, 
only he had heard of such things being done, 
and he thought he would put the custodian of 
the Mendonbury office on his guard. 

The postmaster was profuse of’his thanks, and 
he straightway set himself at work to locate tue 
box for the reception of drop-letters beyond the 
possible reach of surreptitiousremoval by hook 
or by crook. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FEREBOOTING CARNIVAL: 


Havine promised the master of the King’s 
Post—and very willingly at that—that he wouid 
make public his discovery in regard to the drop- 
letter box, George Conway mounted the horse 
which had been given him by the Castle groom, 
and rode over to the Fells, where he left his 
beast with the trusty innkeéper while he went 
to the Hall. 

He found Kate and Bella together, and it 
would have been difficult for a casual observer 
to have detected any difference in the quality of 
their pleasure at seeingnim. If anything, Kate 
was the more demonstrative, and grasped the 
youth’s hand the more impulsively, and held 
it the longer. 

But the lover himself could see very 
plainly. He-caught atender light in the golden 
eyes, and markea an unwonted heaving of the 
bosom as the glad -heart tnrilled«inm nis pre- 
sence. - But both of them were strangely ex- 
cited. 

“Oh, Mr. Conway! Have you' heard?’ ex- 
claimed Kate, as soon as the visitor had taken a 
seat. “ Such news! I declare, I can hardly credit 
it!” 

**She alludes to a piece of information 
which papa received from London last 
evening,” exclaimed Bella, taking a seat close 
by Conway’s side. ‘“ It was a paragraph 
in a letter from one of his regular correspon- 
dents.” 

*¢ And it was about Colonel Fitz Eustace,” put 
in Kate, vehemently. ‘‘ On, would you believe it ? 
—he is own cousin to the Marquis of Mendon! 
Yes, he is a child of old Lady Bess that ran away 
with a highwayman ever so many years ago! 
Just think of it !” 

But Bella soon found opportunity to tell the 
story plainly; from which it appeared that one 
of Sir Peter’s London agents had written to him, 


by way of gossip, the story of James Fitz Hus- 
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tace’s claim to kinship with the Grahams of | 
Mendon. As near as could be made out from 
tne memory Bella had of the letter, the story 
was simply such a one as any person might 
have written who had been in possession of 
the information which the reader has already 
gained. 

«“ What po you think of it ?” asked Kate, when | 
her sister had set forth the facts. 

“Really,” said the young man, “I know not | 
what to think, only to be surprised,” 

“Oho!” the irrepressible girl went on, “ but 
that ism’t all. Papa has signified very plainly 
that one of his daughters is likely to be the 
honourable colonel’s wife! Yes, that he has! 
Haen’ t — Bella ?” 

Kate speaks truly,” Bella said, looking 
up into Her’lover’s face. “But she has not 
told: you, that ehe hopes she may be the happy 
woman.’ 

“ Because she doesn’t hope anything of the 
kind!” cried the elder sister, vehemently. ‘No, 
10; Lady Bella will be the chosen!one—and she 


Torthe great. satisfaction: of both: our lovers, 
while the exclamation» was upon Kate’s lips 
aservant: looked into the room and called her 
outs She obeyed reluctantly, but the call 
was i i - she was obliged to go; 
and nw sooner had the-door closed) upon the re- 
— sister than Bella caught Conway by the 


“ wr Olas Aleve Tamuesure itisas abe line said. 
From-waitds that papa let fall this morning it 

appeams. tim: ‘to him 
abou t poomme! You know he cametiere with 
wonderfal letters ‘rom the-great mem of the 
kingdom and«he: -to be the possessor of 
great wealth im India, Atfirst I don’t think 
papa was favourably im » but this new 
development has strangely excited him. He: 
thinks he sees in Colonel Fitz Eustace the future: 
Marquis of Mendon, and I feel sure that he will 
say YEs, if he should make a formal request for 
my hand. On! I—I—— But I cannot think of 
it. Itis too dreadful !” 

She looked up, and saw a beaming, loving 
ae upon the. dear face that bent over 

er. 
“Qh! George.) It.is not.so!. Heis not what 
he professes!” 

He wound his arm about the trembling girl, 
and drew her head upon his shoulder. 

“Darling! Don’t you borrow one atom of 
trouble from . anything that Colonel Fitz 
Eustace may say or dow If he should: ask 
your father for your,. hand and your father 
should give his consent,,do you) simply ask for 
time. Keep the man, at. a respectful distance 
<—— you have decided, . You.can find courage for 
this ?” 

“And you will save me in theend? Youwill 
come to the rescue —surely ?”’ 

“Assure as I live and have my senses, darling ! 
Do not have any discussion with your father ‘at 
all. Lam going to London. 1 ,shal} set-out on 
the morrow, and your foster-brother is going 
with me. . If this adventurershould show his 
hand before I return you will do.as I hawe said? 
Mark me, Bellas You have only.to keep the man 
ata distance. Your own judgment wiil tell you 
how to do that. You need not refuse him, and, 
of course, yon will not accepthim.. Let him wait 
—and while he waits I wili be overnauling his 
record of bygone time.. You.are not afraid :to 
trust me ?” 

Bella had just found breath tomurmur ai brief 
scntenee of loving confidence when the twain 

ere startled by thé storming of the old baronet 
inthe hall. He st auiped his feet, he smoté his 
hsnds together, and tue language that fell from 
his lips was wrathful. Presentiy ] he entered the 
drawing-room, his hair disheyelled,. nis large 
cravat awry, and his‘eyes blazing. Kate was 
clinging to hisarm. 

# Oh, Couway,you'are here!'Good, gcod ! you 

have wit: You are a soldier—an officer. Find 
me the man that has robbed me! Find the 
Villain! Find him!” : 

And with that :the baronet sank into a chair, 

while Bella sprang to his side and wound an arm 





around his neck. 


**Oh, papa, what is it? What have they 


| stolen? Not that money from the safe ?”’ 


‘* Yes, yes, Bella, every penny of it. Itisall, 
all gone !”” 

* Areyou sure? May it not i have been mislaid ? 
Is it not possible that you 

“ Girl,” broke in her father; clutching at his 
iron-grey hair with his eager fingers, “ the: safe 
has been blown open withygunpowder! Last 
night our folks who slept near tne officethought 
they heard and felt an earthouake. It was my 
safe. I amruined, ruined!’ 

«No, no, papa, not so bad as that,’ 

«Hush, child! You knowmothingaboutit. Cam 
I hope to live to make that up? No,no. Q@bh,, 
never !” 

When Conway could get a clear accountof 
what had happened he learned as follows: 

On the day before; SirPeter with his head 
bookkeeper and confidential clerk, Johm Douglas, 
had been to Shrewsbury and draw from his 
bankers twenty-five thousand pounds;. partly in 
gold and partly im Bank of Englandnotess The: 
wages for a full. quarter were due'to the:host bs 
workmen in his mines, and he hadia 
make for a large interest which he ee ieee penght 
in a new mine just over the border im Wales. 

They had reached home with themoney shortly: 
after dark and had taken the precaution of 
locking themselves into the commting-house 
while the money was being arranged: and re- 


counted and deposited in the safe—and: that.| while: 
safe had: been regarded as a barrier*which no.| 
uld' break down imany single | hawe: 


human agency co 
night. 

“ What puzzles me,” said the baronet, when 
le had so far recovered himself as tobe able to 
—_* coherently, “is the businessiof my dog. 

found: peisoned-—but to’ poison him 
the villains must have gained entrance to the 
office, and. I would have: sworm that no living 


-man: could have done that thing when Old- 


Tiger was on duty. And he was left on 
duty last night, and was well fed before we left 
him.” 

“Yet,” said Conway, “the dog made friends 
easily.” 

« Never, except a man was introduced by one 
of us. No stranger could approach him. He was 
a mastiff, with a cross of the bull. You knew 
him.” 

“Yes, and I agree with you, Sir Peter, the 
circumstance is surprising.” 

* Surprising,” added tne varonet, “if a stranger 
did the deed. But suppose the robber was not 
a stranger !”” 

“Let us go down and look at the premises, Sir 
Peter.” 

Exactly. Thatis whatI wanted. I heard 
you were here. You shall see for yourself.” 

The counting-house or business office of the 
baronet was not.far from tne Hall, towards 
the village, and it will be borne in mind thatthe 
village of Waldron Fells belonged to the lord 
of the manor, Sir Peter himseif being the sixth in 
a direct line from the founder of the settlement. 
The office. was a substantial building of brick, 
two stories in height, the lower floor being oc- 
cupied by the offices, while. above were stored 
samples of iron, in all stages, from the crude ore 
to.the finest bars of wrought metal. 

The offices were four in number—that in front 
being a reception and general consultation 
room, then came the office of the ordinary clerks, 
then the private parlour of the manager and his 
confidential clerk, and, lastly, in the exwweme 
rear built against a solids ledge of granite was 
the baronet’s own sanctum—where the safe was, 
and this safe, a massive affair, bad been partly 
let into the solid rock. ‘hat is, the bed or base 
of the structure was in a cavity cut into the body 
of the ledge before referred to. 

Conway examined the door of the safe, and saw 
at once how the work had been effected. The 
powder had been inserted at the keyhole—and 
there had been room around tne wards and 
springs and tumblers and other parts of the huge 
lock for two or three pounds of it—then a slow 
match had accomplished the work of demolition. 
And that work had been complete. ‘Tne massive 
lock with its intricate parts might have withstood 


¢ 





the efforts of the most accomplished lock -picker 
for a long time, but the force of such a bulk of 
gunpowder had been too mucin for it. 

Ww ~ young man, what d’you think of it?” 
asked Sir Peter, after Conway had surveyed the 
wreck of the safe. 

« Of course,” returned George, ‘“‘ this was done 
by somecne who knew that the large sum of 
money was here.” 

**T should say so, certainly.” 

' “And there must have been a large number 
who knew that’?”’ 

“Tes.” 

“Well, Sir Peter, I would advise you to send 
at once to London, direct to Scotland Yard, and 
have the best detective they can spare sent up 
here. Of course you will take such measures 
and make such search as your own judgment may 
suggest. Buta London deteetiveris what you 
want. You had better despatch your messenger 
atonce. Let him ride night amd day.” 

The baronet said he would do it. 

“And now,” continued Conway, “ allow me to 
ask: Do you suspect anyone?” 

“No, I don’t know wnom to suspect. I know 
it wasn’t any of my own clerks. I feelthatin my 
bones: The money could have heen of no use to 
them. even had they got it. They never 
would dare to use it. No; it was somevody 
else. 2 

“* Weryilikely, Sir Peter, you were shadowed 
you were in Shrewsbury. An accomplisned 
a seeing you draw so much money, wight 

jJaid his.plans for gettingit. It would have 
‘Peemivery easy to wie sight: of you,.to follow 
you home, and im the end to do'this work. Mind : 
Tam. speaking of an adept at this business—a 
freebooter by profession.” 

“Yes,” mutbeved the old man, with.a-dubious 
shakeof the head. “It’s all easy but the dog. 
j\Ifat.was a stranger he would have barked, and 
his barking would have been heard.” 

“We cannot be too sure of that,” ventured 
Conway. “ Your professional housebreaker is 
generally prepared for all such things. ‘Tnere 
are men, I have heard, who can tame the most 
furious beast into submission by a simple effort 
of will power.” 

The party had left the rear apartment, where 
the safe was, and had reacned the front room, 
when one of the under clerks came in from tune 
village in a state of wild excitement. 

A courier had just arrived from Bishop’s Castle 
with word that the king’s mail hud been waylaid 
and robbed between there and Newion, on the 
preceding evening; and it was reported that 
other rovberies on tie highway had been com- 

mitted. 

Conway went down to the village to investi- 
gate. He foundat the inn the gentleman who 
had brought the intelligence irom Bishop’s 
Castle, an intelligent, candid man, traveliing on 
business from Worcester to Sarewsbury, and 
taking all the larger towns in nis course, and 
from him he learned the full particulars of the 
mail-coach robbery, besides reiiavle accounts of 
other deeds of like character upon the southern 
highways. 

Having learned what he could our hero re- 
turned to the Hall, where he tound opportunity 
for a few briefmoments alone with Bella. He 
wished to give her assurance oi safety, to set her, 
mind at rest,.so that she could taink of nim 
with pleasure while he was gone. 

« Keep up a good heart, darling. Iwili bring 
you wonderful news wnen I cowe back. God 
keep you and bless you ever.” 

He left her with the warmth of a kiss upon 
her lips, and he went towards the ollice to speak 
with Sir Peter before he returned to Mendon. 
He nad reacned the broad green wnat lay spread 
before tne building when his attention was 
attracted by a heavycarriage drawn by two 
horses that was just pulling up in front of the 
counting-house, and he saw Sir Peter, who 
stood upon the piazza of the building, hasten 
forward. Naturally he hurried up as he noticed 
that the baronet was startled by something he 
had seen within the carriage. 

Conway reached the side of the vehicle and 
looked in, and he saw upon tbe back seat, 
wrapped ina uuge cloak and several comforters 
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with a bandage about his head, and his left arm 
in a sling, Colonel James Fitz Eustace. 

Sir Peter started forward in a transport of 
anxiety. 

“Colonel! My dear friend! What do I 
see ?”” 

“Asad plight, Sir Peter,” the colonel returned, 
in a painful, wailing tone. “ I am worse, I fear, 
than I look.” 

“‘ Well—well, gad’s my life! To the Hall, 
colonel. Tothe Halli! Tarry not here.” 

«Excuse me, Sir Peter. I could not pass 
you without calling; but I cannot stop. Lord 
John is expecting me. Won’t he be sur- 
prised ?” 

“He means the marauis,” explained the 
baronet, to one of his clerks, who had come up. 
“Ah! he is more to that man than you 
imagine.” 

Then to the colonel : 

“But, Fitz Eustace, what has happened? 
What is it ?” 

“Only a little adventure on the highway, Sir 
Peter. Three of your freebooting gentry, with- 
out fear of the law to restrain them, attacked 
me on the road between here and Much Wenlock. 
I was coming across from that place early this 
morning, having started beforedaylight. Plague 
take the rascals! One of them carried off an 
ounce of lead to remember me by; though in re- 
turn they have given me, I fear, a broken arm, 
and a broken head—though the arm may be 
only badly sprained. But the head is severely 
hurt. I have lain from early this morning until 
an hour ago insensible.”’ 

“You say there were three of the robbers ?” 
said Sir, Peter. 

“Yes. Three were allI saw.” 

“« Which way were they coming from ?” 

“From this way. I should say they must 
either have come through this place or through 
Mendonbury.” 


“ By Jupiter ! they were the same that robbed 
e , 


“What! What do you say, Sir Peter? Have 
you been on the highway ?” 
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(“YOO Wii. save ME IN THE ENDE?) 


Not on the highway, colonel. ‘They have 
robbed my safe of five and twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“On! no—no—no! Do not tell me that!” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless.” 

“Sir Peter, are you in earnest? Do you tell 
me that seriously ?” 

“In all seriousness, dear colonel; though I 
ought not to have spoken so publicly.” 

** Robbed you! Of five and twenty thousand! 
I can hardly credit my own senses. I must on 
and get well. One of those men I should know 
anywhere. Let mego, Sir Peter. I will make 
haste to be well, and when [ am once more 
afoot I will find the rascals, if the finding be 
possible.” 

Colonel Fitz Eustace refused all offers of 
assistance, and shook his head in response to Sir 
Peter’s pressing invitation to stop at the Hall. 
He said his home was at Mendon Castle, and 
that they were looking for him there. 

“ Let me go now, Sir Peter, and I will report 
to you for duty as soon as I am fit to be out. I 
have a good physician with me, and I shall cer- 
tainly get wellassoon asIcan. You will give 
my respects to the ladies. Tell them I am sorry 
that I cannot see them. O—o—oh! this poor 
arm of mine!” 

At this point one of the colonel’s companions 
—he who represented the surgeon—suggested 
to him that he had better move on as soon as 
possible. It would be better for him. 

“Ay, I must go. Au revoir, Sir Peter. 
Come over and see me if I do not appear 
soon.” 

“T will, colonel. But one word—which way 
did the robbers go when they left you ?” 

The colonel had sunk back as though com- 
pletely exhausted, and his medical attendant re- 
plied for him: 

“They went towards Wenlock, Sir Peter, but | 
there is no knowing how far they held in that ' 
direction. Evidently there is an organised band 
of the freebooters, and they looked to me like 
London birds.” } 





With this the carriage was driven away, and 
when it had gone young Conway, who had been 
careful to keep entirely beyond the line of the 
colonel’s vision, made haste to find his horse. 

It was just in the edge of the evening wher 
our hero reached his mother’s cottage, and hav- 
ing eaten his supper, for he took his meals after 
the fashion of the class to which he belonged, 
he set out on foot for the Castle, where his first 
visit was to the old steward, whom he found, as 
before, with a jug of hot rum at his elbow. 

But this time rge did not care to partake, 
and he saw that the other had taken too much, 
but he did not speak of it. 

‘Mark, I want your lantern and _your 
keys.” 

* Eh! Master——” 

“Hush! Ask meno questions. Let me have 
the lantern and the keys. Though you may first 


tell me—is Colonel Fitz Eustace in his oldapart- - 


ment ?”” 

“Yes. Only we have given him three other 
rooms on the same corridor for his friends. One 
of ’em, he says, is his doctor. My eyes! He’s 
hurt pretty bad, isn’t he ?” 

* Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes. I was in the hall when he was brought 
in. Hetried tospeak to Lord Wolfam, but he 
couldn’t. He was all beat out. His doctor said 
his head was the worst. He was afeared tbat 
that the skull was hurt.” 

“So they carried him up to his chamber, 
eh ?” 

¢ TaaP 

“Then I think I’ll go and have a look at him 
without his knowing it.” ; 

“Eh! What? George, mayn’t I go wi 
you ?” 

“Yes, in welcome. Come along. But be- 


| ware! Not a lisp to any living creature.” 


“ You know me, my boy.” 
“Yes, Mark, and I trust you. So you may 
take the lantern and go ahead.” 


(To ve Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE JEALOUS EYE. 





“Tr was always an understood thing, Amy, 
we were to be married when you were a woman, 
and I’ve waited patiently for you. If you did 
not mean to have me why did you not say so 
before ?”” 

“TI have said so, Tom, in fifty ways, but you 
would never take anything less than something 
outspoken. I wan to be as gentle as I 
could. to spare you, for we have always been 
friends.” 

“ Friends! I hate the word in connection with 
you. Is it to be no, then ?” 

“T am afraid it must be, Tom, for I do not 
love you.” 

Tom Curtis was considered rather a smart 
fellow and had advantages that would 
have had weight with many young girls 
not averse to entering into the matri- 
monial state. He was good-looking, owned 
one of the best farms in North Wilts, and was 
known to havea good balance at his bankers’. 
For accomplishments he could boast of being a 
fair horseman, a good shot, and as good a bat in 
the cricket field as his county could then boast 
of. Finally, he was on the bright side of 
tairty. 

Now what was the position of Amy Watson 
who could be so blind to the meritg of so desirable 
alover? She was the daughter of a yeoman, 
but her father was dead and she lived in a 
cottage half a mile from Droneford with an 
aged mother who was travelling fast towards 
the bourne from whence there is no returning. 

heir means of subsistence came from a little 
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(YOU HAVE FALLEN LN LOVE WITH ME. MELVILLE.” 


house property left by the yeoman, bringing in 
just eighty pounds a year. 

There must have been good reasons for one in 
Amy’s position refusing so eligible an offer, and 
what they were we shall see anon. 

Tom had ridden over to the cottage on a fine 
autumn afternoon and they were standing by the 
door while talking, he holding the bridle witha 
nervous hand, and standing with head slightly 
bent and eyés cast upon the ground. 

**T should like to know your objection to me,” 
he said, after a silence, ‘‘and whether it is of 
old standing or something new.” 

“I have no real objection to you,” replied 
Amy, visibly distressed, “‘ but I do not love you 
well enough to marry you.” 

«It used to be talked about when I was a boy 
of fourteen and you a little girl of seven. We 
played being sweethearts.” 

“Yes, Tom, I remember.” ; 

« And you were fond and proud of me then, 
Amy ?” 

“T was a child then and f am a woman now,” 
replied Amy, softly. “It is unkind to urge me. 
I woutp love you if I could, and I do asa friend 
or a brother,” 

“‘ Pshaw !” interrupted Tom, rather roughly. 
“I don’t want to be your brother—but there, I 
didn’t mean to be rude. I know I’ve got a vile 
temper. Perhaps it’s rHaT you object to?” 

“No, indeed, Tom,” Amy returned, as she 
drew near and laid a hand upon his arm, “I 
know you are hasty, but your anger soon passes. 
It is not that.” 

«« Then I know what it is,” said Tom, suddenly 
looking up with smouldering fire in his eyes, 
“you are fond of somebody else.” 

Oh, Tom !” 

“Yes, you are, don’t deny it—and it’s that 
Melville fellow, who is always up and down this 
way.’ 

“Hush! Tom,” cried Amy, with a terrified look. 
“Tt is wrong of you to speak of Mr. Melville in 
that light. He could not think of me——” 

Or you of him.” 


«For shame, Tom, to insult me. I tell you 
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Mr. Melville comes as the curate of the parish to 
read and talk with mother. He is very, very 
kind to her-——” 

“No doubt,” said Tom, with intense bitterness 
in his tone, “and of course he never looks at or 
speaks to you, and you get out of the way as soon 
as he comes,don’t you? Oh, I can see you both 
—a pair of hypocrites.” 

“If there was anything between Mr. Melville 
and me,” said Amy, with sudden pride, “ it is 
nothing to you, and I think. you lower yourself, 
Tom, in my eyes at least, by the tone you have 
taken up.” 

“It matters little how low I am,” he said, 
“now that you will have nothing to do with 
me. It’s a cruel disappointment, Amy, after 
waiting and hoping all these years. Just asI 
am getting on so well too, and have everything 
to makea homecomfortable. Amy,is your answer 
final ?” 

«I can never love you, Tom,” she said. 

Then without another word or any sign of 
adieu he mounted his horse and galloped furi- 
ously away. 

This was an illustration of the ungovernable 
temper that sometimes laid hold of him. Amy 
had often witnessed its power over him, espe- 
cially when he was a boy and had yet to learn 
the necessity of attempting self-government. 
Since he reached manhood the fault had been 
well hidden away, only peeping out here and 
there fora moment on oda occasions. 

“It is a pity he loves me so,” sighed Amy, 
as she turned into the cottage. ‘I hoped he 
would try to forget me.” 

Amy perhaps was not a striking beauty, and 
in a crowd of fair ones would have passed 
without much comment—but there was some- 
thing in her that grew upon those who once 
observed her, some subtle, indefinable charm 
that slowly put a net around the hearts of 
men. 

Tom Curtis was not her only admirer. At 
least half a score other young yeomen were in 
captivity, and would have, to use their homely 
phrase, “ tnrown their hats at her” if her ul- 
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timate marriage with Tom had not been looked 
upon as a settled thing. 

It had been settled so when the children 
could have but a very indefinite idea of mar- 
riage, and the parents on both sides had reared 
them with the idea-ever before them. 

«Amy’s to be your wife, Tom,” said the elder 
Curtis. 

“You are to marry Tom,” said Watson 
I ere. 

But parents may propose, and events inafter 
life will dispose in spite of them. Amy hada 
spiritin her and liked to have something to do 
with arranging her lot in life, so as she grew 
towards womanhood she inwardly revolted 
against having been disposed of in her infancy, 
and inthe end looked upon the proposed union 
with distaste. 

Tf the parents had secretly made the arrange+ 
ment, then throwm the young people much 
together-and trusting to time to bind their 
hearts together, the plan might have succeeded: 
Tom; ima » imperious way, at an early age 
began to talk of love, and Amy might have 
listened'to him if the sense of having; beenidis- 
posed of like goods and chattels. hadi mot been: 
strong upon her. 


Whether the union would have beer @ ab 


one is open to question, for there was much 
was antagonistie in 
coarseness about him that jarrediupon Amy;, 
who was one of those imminetirenpeaniieed: crea» 
tures who could never be coarse. though her 
road of life lay through the roughest. communi- 
ties. ; 

Mrs. Watson}.in amieasy+chair by the:fire, was 
reading wherAimy entered. Sie-put'ber book 
aside, took off ber horn spectacles. and carefully 
stowed them away in theircast-as her: daughter- 
stirred the fire and placed the kettle: where thie 
blaze was brightest. These preparations on the 
part of Mrs. Watson were a sign that she had 
something important to say. 

“Amy,” she said, “ wasn’t that Tom Curtis 
outside just now ?” 

** Yes, mother,” replied Amy, quietly. 

“ Why didn’t he come in ?” 

‘He just ran over'to see: me for'a minute— 
that’s all.” 

« Now, Amy,” said Mrs. Watson, “‘ you’ ve sent 
him off in a huff. Ah! I know, for he pulled 
his horse round sharp and went off: just’ as your 
poor father used to.do when I’ was odd to him. 
But you mustn’t carry it toofar. Mer will bear 
a lot, but it is possible to break then.” 

«Tom is not coming’ to see’ me any more—TI 
think,” said Amy, hesitating. 

«You think ?” said Mrs. Watson, querulously, 
‘don’t you know P” 

“Well, yes, mother, I do know: - He won’t 
come again.” 

** And how did you offend him'?” 

“ He wanted me to be his wife.” 

“Well, Amy, we settled that lon¢’ago.” 

“He wanted me to be his wife and I said— 
no.” 

Mrs. Watson was very’ infirm, bat Amy’s 
answer galvanised her into the uprightness’ of 
her prime, and her eyes opened wide in’ dis- 
may. 

“ You said—no!” site cried, dhrilly. “ No—to 
Tom Curtis, with the Maple Farm all his own, 
and seven thousand pounds in the bank if he has 
a penny——” 

** Mother,” said Amy,(softly, as’she sank upon 
a stool at her feet and took hold of her withered 


hands, “ would you have me sell myself toa man | 


for a farm and his money ?” 

“Tll not have you disappoint) him when 
it was settled so longago.” 

** But, mother—dear mother, am I to have no 
voice init? Is not my heart to be consulted ? 


Is love a thing that it canbe disposed of ere it | 


grows? I do not love ‘om, much as I have 
tried, and I dare not marry him.” 


** What have you to be'afraid of ?” asked Mrs: | 


Watson, with an irritated movement of her 
hands. 

‘Of the misery that must follow a loveless 
union,” Amyanswered, “ tnere 1s no telling what 
may come of it.’’ 

“ You will love him after you are married.” 


their natures;) Tom had a} 


| JT dare not risk it, mother. Spare me and 
do not speak to me of Tom again.” 

She tried to rise, but ner mother with a short, 
sharp cry stretched outer hands and held her 
down. 

« Amy,” she said, “you’ve got some folly in 
your head. Isn’t Tom: Curtis good enough for 
you? You’ve been thinkingjiof something 
higher.” . 

“Mother,” replied Amy, bending low and 
speaking in tones of anguish) “I have not 
thought of marrying at all.” 

« But you have been thinkimgrof somebody, 
nevertheless,” returned the'shewd old woman, 
‘and no good will come of it. intment 
is a sore thing to bear, andi it. “weigh: you 
down. Men are harder and put epee a lost 
‘love. Tom Curtis, I daresay, wi 
who will be glad of him, and setsledown gach 
general run of men, but you—-—— Amy; 's: 
been talking to you? Who's beemputting. folly 
into your head ?” . 

ws Movody has said anything toome.. P'vemot 
been a hundred yards from’ the ' for 
weeks, except. to go down to thee get 
such things-as are wanted.” 

i aes have met nim byrthie-way ?’”’ 

oe i a“ % 


vit. Heaven, help you for-wpoor,.silly lass.’” 


& BAMA AVIS: 


, “Eustace Menyrtae was’ very im the: 
‘society round abont Droneford, and deservedly 
loved and respected by the people who received 
benefit from his ministrations within and with- 
out the church. Two years’ residence among 
them had proved to all that he was a curate far 
above the average of his fellows. 

In the first place, though a curate only, he was 
rich, and the small stipend he received was of 
no moment to him. © This fact, coupled with his 
being good looking and young, made him popu- 
lar in society. And im the second place he was 
a manly fellow, with no nonsense about him, 
ready in fitting season to give and take a joke, 
was a wonderful athlete, open handed and 
generous, and one who never shirked his work. 

hese things made him beloved by the people, 

That he should live for ‘two years, surrounded 
by agreeable people, with a great variety .of 
charming daughters ready and willing to enter 
into the married state, and still kept single, was 
a problem mother’s and daughters im vain tried 
to solve. 

He did not shtn feminine society, but rather 
courted it ;. but his conduct left no opening for 
the name of any of the sweet damsels who lan- 
guished in his presence to be associated with 
Dis. 

“ Always courteous, always gentlemanly, but 
| cold,” was the verdict of one disappointed mother. 
‘He is one of those men who never marry, or 
| not until everybody has given them up, and they 
| generally finish by marrying their cook on 

housekeeper.” 

“Perhaps he is married,” was the amiable 
| suggestion of Mrs. Pebbieton, the wife of old 
| Squire Pebbleton, and the mother of seven un- 
married daughters, “ martied to somebody he is 
ashamed of.” : 

This was a happy idea and it took root fora- 
| while, but like all-plants sown hurriedly in their 
| soil, it presently withered away. ‘The career of 
|} & man of position can never bea mystery while 
itrans in such a narrow groove as that of Eustace 
Melville. 

It would be sheer nonsense to. say that the 
| curate of Droneford had never thought of mar- 

riage. Every man thinks of’ it with hope or 
with aversion, or, perhaps, indifference. Eustace 
Melville had thought of it, but be nad never as- 
| sociated the idea with any particular being—in 
short, he had never really been ‘in love. 

He liked his life at Droneford. His heart was 
in his work, and when a man is popular he is 








generally* happy, especitlly if he is young. 


Eustace was more attached to the poor around 
him than to his richer friends. He visited them 
frequently, but none so frequently as Mrs, 
Watson. 

It is hardly correct to associate the yeoman’s 
widow with the poor, for she had sufficient for 
her wants, and therefore had less need of his 
ministrations; but the fact remained that he 
was very often on the road between the cottage 
and Droneford. 

Amy interested him. Hedid not deny it when 
communing with himself, and occasionally he 
would talk with the vicar about the girl’s 
future. 

**When her mother dies,” he said, “I do not 
see what she is to do.” 

“She is sure'to-settle into her place in life,” 
replied the vicar, easily. 

e was sixty, aud: saw nothing‘more in Amy 
than anyother girli 

“ But. what is hemplace?” Eustace asked. 

Ob! she:will marry a young farmer or a 
cattle dealer,” said the — aie 

This: reply was particularly distasteful to the 
listener’s ears; but. why itshould be so he couid 
not tell. He did not attempt. to analyse tie 
emotion sufficiently to get at the root of it. Why 
snould: not’ Amy marry a farmer or 4 cattie 
dealer.and be pleased'to.doso? She would be 
marrying. of her own class. But. here 
Eustace Melville paused: and finished with : 

“ She will.never marry a farmer. Amy is too 
refined for tite roughpleasures of a homestead. 
No ; she will hold aloofifrom that sort of union.’ 
_ Daring his visits to thecottage he and Amy 
would converse,. and) assshie: generally remained 
‘imethe-room while he was there he had ample op- 
‘portunity for acquiring an insight into her 
natural graces. 

' As before suggested she was not decidedly 
beautiful, but she had a good face and an ex- 
pressive one. Her figure, too, was good, and 
in all things she was natural. Amy did not fall 
into the error of many of her class and endea- 
vour to raise her manners to the level of the so- 
ciety she was in. She was entirely without 
affectation, and to be! without affectation is to 
possess a charm that never fails to-please. 

Thus matters were at the.time when Tom 
Curtis made his last effort and failed. Jealousy, 
seldom a sure guide, had given him an inkling 
of the truth that was hidden even from the eyes 
of Eustace Melville. The curate had learned to 
admire Amy without knowing it, and Amy had 
fallen in love with him. 

Mrs. Watson had guessed it, too, and beinga 
woman with much worldly wisdom of a narrow 
sort she had not hesitated: to bestow upon her 
daughter a-warning and a reproach—* no good 
could come of it.” Her experience of,Jife in tae 
country had taught her that caste. drew hard- 
and-fast lines in the matter of marriage. 

The squire might shake hands with the 
farmer and his wife, and sit at their beard occa- 
sionally, but if the squire’s son! espoused; the 
farmer’s daughter he must expect: to be cut off 
from ali with whom he had associated. 

So, ‘‘no good can come of it,”’ and when Eustace 
Melville called at the cottage again he, had only 
the society of Mrs. Watson to cheer him. 

He asked after Amy and was told she was 
well.. Presuming she was out he said;mo more, 
but left after a snorter visit than’ usual, only to 
call again on the very next day: 

As he was unexpected he found: Amy and her 
mother together, and as without marked rude- 
ness Amy could not beat a retreat she stayed 
during the few minutes be remained. 

“I just looked in,” ne said, “ to tell you that 
the vicar has. decided to give an entertainment 
—reading and singing, and; perhays a. magic 
lantern. We bave selected a moonlight night, 
and. we hope you will come.” 

“I daren’t taink of sucha thing,” said Mrs. 
Watson. ‘You don’t see me out after suu- 
set.” 

“But the vicar particularly wants you to 
come.” 

“T am much obliged, I.am sure, and, it is 
very kind of him; but I daren’t think. of it.” 

“Miss Watson. must appear, for, both then,” 
said Eustace Melville. “The vicar anticipated 
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you would not come, and he wishes Miss Watson 
to have tea at the vicarage.” 

«But how will she get home?” asked Mrs. 
Watson. 

«“ Miss Watson will never want an escort,” 
replied Eustace, smiling. ‘Come, Mrs. Watson, 
we must have no further objections. Aunt the 
young people of Droneford will be there.” 

It was not often that Amy indulged in any- 
thing approaching dissipation, and these enter- 
tainments at Droneford were wild nignts of 
revelry, I assure you. So Mrs. Watson did not 
say nay. 

On the eventful day, late in November, she 
went to the vicarage early in'the afternoon and 
found that she-was not theonly guest. In addi- 
tion to the vicar and his wife there was Eustace 
Melville to give her welcome. 

They had tea at six and afterwards Eustace 
took Amy over to the schoolroom to assist in 
making arrangements for the reception of the 
visitors: Other assistants were expected, but 
they had not put’ in an appearance, and for a 
time they had the room to themselves. 

They were engaged in arranging the platform 
by the light of a couple of candles, Eustace 
Melville: tacking’ some evergreens on the wall, 
Amy standing by ‘with tacks, handing them as 
they were wanted. Om the left-hand side was 
an uncurtained window, through which nothing 
could be seen butthe blackness of night: 

Tin tacks are small things; and when a pair 
of fingers’ endeavours to transfer them to 
another pair the: process often involves a little 
intertwining, and unless gréat care is exercised 
the tacks are eventually dropped. 

An accident of this nature had happened 
more than once, and there had been. some 
laughter on the part of, Eustace, with a suspi- 
cion of blushing on the side of Amy, when sud- 
denly the former stopped in his work and stared 
straight at the window. 

« There ought to be blinds to those windows,” 
he said, in answer'to a wondering look from 
Amy. ‘Some fellow has been flattening his 
nose against the glass.” : 

“One of the boys perhaps,” Amy suggested. 

“No. It was man’s face; but whose it was 
I can’t call to mind. It is‘ very rude of him 
whoever itis; and I think we will nail some- 
thing across it. Weshall have to do it before 
the entertainment’ begins.” 

He looked up a canvas covering belonging to 
the school and: nailed it across the window. 
Barely had he’completed his task when Tom 
Curtis lounged in. 

“How do you do, sir?” he said. “I heard 
some hammering going on and thought I might 
be of some help. I’ve had a hand in these 
things before. How do you do, Amy ?” 

He was not particularly welcome, but he 
could hardly be dismissed, and Eustace Melville 
set him arranging the seats, still reserving Amy 
as his assistant. 

Tom went to work with a great display of 
energy, but there was a considerable amount of 
unnecessary banging about, and those who 
knew him well could have recognised tne work- 
ing of his hasty temper. 

Amy was afraid he would say something dis- 
agreeable. But toil worked off the strain, and 
by the time his work was done he was apparently 
in one of his most amiable moods. 

Without making himself objectionably intru- 
sive he contrived to pay Amy some attention 
and to secure the seat next to her for the enter- 
talnment. 

Unfortunately Eustace Melville was on the 
other side of her, and the only opportunities 
Tom got for conversation were when the curate 
performed his part in the form of two readings. 

“Ts anybody going to see you home ?” asked 
an abruptly, as tae entertainment drew toa 
close. 

“ Yes,” replied Amy. 

“ Who is it ?” 

“T do not think there is any need for me to 
answer that question.” 

_ “There is not,” said Tom, with a frown. “I 
know very well who itis. He and I will have 
to settle accounts before lone.” 

“You talk nonsense,” said Amy, speaking 





low so as not to be overheard by those near. 
«Mr. Melville is only acting upon the sugges- 
tion of the vicar. I wished to go home alone— 
for what have I to fear?—but taney would not 
hear of it. You do mean injury, and Mr. Mel- 
ville an injustice, by these ill-timed insinua- 
tions.” 

*‘ [know what I know,” said Tom, doggedly ; 
and as soon as the entertainment closed he left 
the room. ; 

The vicar insisted upon Amy going over to 
the vicarage to have some negus and a sponge 
cake before starting home, so that the road was 
clear when, accompanied by Eustace Melville, 
she started for home. 

A full moon was in the sky, and its light 
unmarred bya single cloud. 

« Almost as light as:day as the saying goes,” 
said Eustace; “ but it is cold. Are you sure 
you are well wrapped up?” 

“Tam quite warm, thank you,” said Amy; 
and they set out ata brisk pace through the 
deserted village. 

When they got beyond it they saw a man 
lounging on ahead, whom they presently: over- 
took, and it.proved to be Tom Curtis. He gave 
_ a sullen “ Good night” and fell back he- 

ind. 

« Weare not averse tocompany,”’ said Eustace 
Melville, smiling. ‘ Will you join us?” 

No; thank you,” returned Tom. 

But he did not let them get far ahead: All 
the way to the cottage he kept some dozen 
paces only in the rear. 

« Perhaps [am de trop,’”’ said Eustace, in.an 
undertone. ‘Pardon me, Miss Watson, if I 
trespass on forbiddem ground, but I have heard 
it whispered about that you and Tom Curtis are 
to marry some day.” ; 

“ The whisper,” replied Amy, “ is am idle one. 
We are not engaged, nor likely to be.” 

The answer was received with a smile anda 
sense of relief by Eustace, and when he parted 
with Amy at the cottage door he involuntarily 
grasped’ her hand with more than usual 
warmth, holding ita moment longer than was 
necessary. ~ 

** Good night, Miss Watson.” 

«Good night, Mr. Melville.” 

He turned away with a light smile on his 
face and ran full butt against Tom Curtis, and 
they both apologised, Tom with an effusiveness 
that bordered on the ridiculous. 

“Tam so sorry,” he said, “I really hope I 
haven’t hurt you. I should never forgive my- 
self if I have.” 

“Itis really nothing,” the curate replied, as 
he passed'on. “The fault was mine.” 

Amy had stayed to watch the result of'the en- 
counter with a heart that beat a little faster 
than usual. A growing dread of Tom had taken 
possession of her. As Eustace Melville disap- 
peared Tom came to her side. 

s* And yet you tell me,” he said, “ that there 
is nothing. between you. Do you think I am 
blind ?” 

«It was mean of you to follow us all the way 
home—like a spy,” replied Amy, contemptu- 
ously. . 

“T shall follow whom I please, and when I 
please,” said Tom ; “and remember that what- 
ever happens you drove me to it.” 

“Tt is unjust and cowardly to put the blame 
in any way upon me,” Amy answered, “and I 
do not fear what you can do.” 

‘Very good,” said Tom. “ Wait awhile, and 
see I am not going to have a man like that 
come between me and my happiness.” 

‘He does not come between you and any- 
thing,” said Amy, impatiently. “How often 
am 1 to tell you that Mr. Melville has nothing 
to do with my refusing you ?” 

* And how often,” he asked, “am Itotell you 
that I know better? Good night !” 

Amy did not answer him, and with a. dogged, 


sullen look on his face he clambered over the | 


stile on the opposite side of the road and took 
the path across the fields leading to Maple 
Farm. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN SPITE OF HIM. 


A monTH passed and winter arrived. It 
wanted some days to Christmas, but the snow 
had been falling steadily for days, and people 
who were warmly clad and blessed with home 
comforts congratulated themselves on the wea- 
ther being seasonable. 

The poor did not like the cold, for it stopped 
work and put them to the additional expense 
of keeping up fires; but they did not grumble 
much. They seldom do im the country. It is 
their lot to suffer, and they suffer in silence. 

Mrs. Watson felt the cold keenly. She was 
sure that it had never been so bitter before and 
that the cottage was the coldest place for shelter 
in the world. It had draughts everywhere, and 
not even the screen which Amy arranged behind 
her could keep them away. As for old age 
having anything to do with her sufferings, it 
was ridiculous. 

* For I am not yet sixty-five, Amy,” she said, 
“and that is quite young. My motber lived to 
eighty ; but then she wasn’t turned. out of her 
farm in her old days and had always plenty of 
friends to cheer her up; we have none.” 

«We live a little out of the way of most of 
them,” Amy gently suggested. 

“ We cxrt out of the way of the few we have,” 
said Mrs. Watson, tartly. ‘‘ Tne way you behave 
to Mr. Meiville is positively insulting.” 

* He comes to see you, not me,” urged Amy, 
faintly. 

“ Perhaps he does, but he doesn’t like to see 
you leave the room as soon as he comes in, and 
keep away as if he brought a pestilence into tne 
place.” 

“ Mother,” said Amy, “ will you never under- 
stand me? First you reproached me for think- 
ing of him, now I am wrong in trying to forget 
him! What am I to do?” 

** Well, well!” cried the old woman, softening ; 
* perhaps I was wrong at first. There’s no great 
reason against Mr. Meiville making you his wife, 
for we are as old a family as there is in the 
county, although we are’ but yeomen. ‘The 
Watsons have held land hereabouts for hundreds 
of years, and we held our heads high once.” 

** Too high perhaps, mother.” 

“No, Amy. We had no false pride. But I 
was saying that I might have been hasty, for 
when you leave the room I see his eyes on the 
door with a hopeful look in them, as if he ex- 
pected you to come back again, but you never 
do, and he goes away disappointed.” 

Amy did not answer, but sat with her eyes 
dreamily fixed on the fire. Her mother, as if 
communing with herself, went on: 

«* He’s one of a thousand—with no pride, but 
that which comes of honesty, and he’d not have 
his will thwarted by any fancies of what his 
people might say. Ah, well! it would be a good 
thing for us—a bonny thing; but five days he’s 
gone, and he’s never been so long away before. 
Amy, how is the day going P” 

‘Almost gone,” replied Amy, glancing 
through the window; “‘ the sun is almost. set.” 
«Then he’ll not come to-day—it’s too late.” 

“Mr. Melville has called later than this,” said 
Amy, quietly, ‘and he may come yet. I fancied 
I heard a footstep just now.” 

“ But the snow’s soft, and it’s hard to hear a 
step, unless it’s a heavy one.” 

“True, mother, but I heard something— 
listen! Did you hear that ?” 

** Not a footstep,” said Mrs. Watson, shaking 
her head, “‘ but the sound of something falling. 
Maybe it’s the old gate blown from its hinges. 
Look out and see, Amy.” 

Amy rose up and opened the door. Outside 
there was very little wind, but the air was frosty 
and clear. The old gate was safe—she glanced 
at it when she looked out—and she was about 
| to close the door when she saw the form of a 
| man close at her feet, lying stretched upon the 
; snow. 
| It was singular that she did not perceive him 

at first, but it is not an uncommon thing for 
people to overlook a thing, even as she over- 
'‘ looked Eustace Melville lying close to her with 
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a ghastly wound on the back of his head, and 
apparently dead. 

Nor did she see, as she might have seen if she 
had looked to the left, Tom Curtis, with a 
bludgeon tucked away beneath his coat, skulking 
under the hedgerow on his way back to Maple 
Farm. 

Amy did not scream or faint, although she 
felt the life blodd driven back upon her heart. 
Her terror took an opposite direction, and gave 
her strength. She raised Eustace in her arms 
and half carried, half dragged him into the 
cottage. 

‘* Mother, see here,” she said ; “ somebody has 
murdered him !’ 

The words were few, but the tone they were 
uttered in gave a clue to the anguish in her 
neart. In amoment Mrs. Watson had forgotten 
old age, her little troubles, the cold and all else, 
save that she was in the presence of suffering. 
Uninvited she drew an old couch to the fire, and 
with Amy’s help placed the insensible man upon 
it. 
“He’s been brutally attacked,” said Mrs. 
Watson. ‘See, Amy, what an awful blow has 
been dealt him! Some warm water and a 
sponge—quick ! then run for Dr. Manning. He’s 
beaten nigh unto death !” 

Amy obeyed, placing the things required 
upon a chair witn an unfaltering hand; then 
mechanically taking her bonnetand mantle from 
a chair close by she hurried out, putting them 
on as she ran down the road. 

It was not far to the village, and Dr. Manning 
was at home. She told nim the curate was 
injured and lying at her house. Would he go 
at once P 

The doctor was a clever man, with one little 
weakness—a love for an occasional convivial- 
ity. Fortunately he was that day quite sober, 
and bidding Amy go to the vicar to let him know 
wnat had happened he got his case of instru- 
ments and set out for the cottage. 

Amy at the vicarage said no more than she 
had to the doctor. Eustace Melville nad been 
found by her cottage door insensible, with a 
wound on the back of his bead. 

“He must have slipped and fallen,” said the 
vicar. 

Amy said nothing. 

Whatever suspicion she had in her heart it 
was not the time to give it vent. Already she 
had formed a plan by which means she noped 
to make sure on the point. Her thoughts led 
to Tom Curtis of course, but it was possible he 
might have nothing to do with it. As the vicar 
suggested, Eustace Melville mignt have slipped 
and fallen. 

Tbe vicar, like Mrs. Watson, put aside his 
age in the face of the calamity, and ordered his 
pony-carriage to be got ready at once. In a 
tew minutes it was brougnt round and he drove 
Amy home, arriving there justas the doctor had 
completed his examination. 

Tne unfortunate curate was stiil insensible, 
but every few minutes a moan, pitiful to hear, 
escaped his lips. 

“ Weil, doctor, what news have you for us ?” 
asked the vicar. ‘Is ita serious case ?” 

“Very,” was the grave reply. 

«But he is not in a dangerous state ?” 

“He is; and I shoulda like you to have 
Greville from town. He is expensive, but Mr. 
Melvilie has money.” 

“Tt shall be done, of course,” said the vicar. 
* But how do you reckon it happened? I think 
that he must nave slipped and, falling, struck 
his head against a sharp stone.” 

“Tt migHT have happened that way,” said 
the doctor, with increased gravity. ‘ When 
Greville comes down he wiil settle that.” 

“ Meanwhile he must be removed to the vicar- 
age ” 

“It would be his death to move him. He 
must remain here. I have a camp bed in my 
place that I will bring on at once. My only 
tear is that we snall overtax Mrs. Watson and 
her daughter.” 

* You will not overtax me,” said Mrs. Wat- 
son, who seemed to have shaken twenty years 
¢rom her shoulders, “ nor Amy.” 


“ But a professional nurse would be of great 
assistance,’ suggested the vicar. 

“A professional nurse,” said the doctor, “is 
| not needed here. If you, vicar, will drive back 

and despatch a telegram to Greville and leave 

| a short note in my house for my assistant I will 
remain with the poor fellow. He will want 
watching for a few hours closely.” 

“Ts it so serious ?” 

“It isvery serious. In the morning we shall, 
I believe, know whether he will live or die.” 

**So bad as that!” murmured the vicar. 

And a blank horror fell upon all. 

“I do not bid you abandon hope,” said the 
doctor, after a pause. ‘‘Heis young, has lived 
a temperate life and may pull through ; but he 
has sustained—a cruel injury.” 

The vicar left, and in something under an 
hour the doctor’s assistant arrived with the 
camp bed and several needful things. Eustace 
was carefully and tenderly placed in the more 
easy resting-place, and the doctor sat down to 
watch by his side. 

**I shall remain here,” he said, “ until Dr. 
Greville arrives. Meanwhile, I would suggest 
to you, Mrs. Watson, that you take some rest. 
Both of you, in fact, as one may be wanted in 
the night.” 

“And I can be of no service now, doctor?” 
Amy asked. 

“Not in the least, for two or three hours,” 
was the reply. 

Amy had lighted a fire in another room, and 
having laid out tea for her mother she put on 
her hatand mantleagain. Mrs. Watson looked 
at her with surprise. 

«Where are you going to?” she asked 

“Out for a little while,” Amy replied. “I 
shall not be long.” 

* If you are going to Maple Farm——”’ 

“Tam going there, and you may guess my 
purpose. Nay, mother, I am not a child, nor 
am I afraid of Tom Curtis; and I am going.”’ 

She left by the back door without another 
word, leaving Mrs. Watson in an additional per- 
turbed state of mind; but Amy had aset pur- 
pose before her, and she carried it through. 

‘ne moon was already up, and there was suffi- 
cient light to cross the fields, which was the 
most direct way to Maple Farm. It was not 
far—halfa mile at the outside—and she was soon 
there. Without knocking she raised the latch 
and walked straight to the room she knew he 
usually occupied. 

He was tnere, sitting moodily before the fire, 
on the top of which a charred stick was still 
smouldering. 

The noise of her entry startled him, and 
when he saw who it was he turned deadly pale. 

«“ Amy!” he cried, as he rose hastily. 

«Yes—Amy,” she replied. “ Don’t place a 
chair for me or offer me your hand. I have 
come to speak with you for the last time, and 
what Ihave to say can be said in a few words.” 

“« Last time—in a few words,” he muttered, 
incoherently. 

“Yes,” she said; “for how can I hold com- 
munion with a man who is a murderer?’ Nay, 
don’t attempt to bluster. You may burn the in- 
strument that you’ used,” pointing to the fire, 
“and you may lie and swear you are innocent, 
but you cannot burn the crime from your heart 
or persuade yourself you are not guilty.” 

“ You have no right to talk to me in this way, 
Amy,” hesaid, feebly. 

“I may not, but nevertheless I will speak. 
You must leave here at once.” 

«« Leave here !” 


“And the country, or I will put those upon 
your track who will bring tne crime home to 
you. As I crossed the snow to-night I saw that 
there were but two footmarks from the road to 
here—yours and mine. Snow was falling up to 
three o'clock. At four Mr. Melville was 
brutally attacked. You are the only man who 
could have a motive for doing it, and I will de- 
nounce you unless you go at once and never set 
foot in England again.” 

“I can’t go,” he said. ‘ Who’s to look after 
the farm? Who is——” 

“Very well,” said Amy, with a resolute look. 








“In an hour I will have you arrested. How 

dare you attack tae man I love ?” 
*«So you confess it ?’’ said Tom. 

been love-making together.” 

“No; but I have loved him from the first, 
and I now feel assured that he has loved me, 
And when I think of your dastard assault upon 
him I am angry with myself for giving you tis 
one chance of escaping a murderer’s doom.” 

“Why do you give meit?” he asked, sul- 
lenly. 

‘Because we were children together,” an- 
swered Amy, with a trembling in her voice, 
“and I can remember you an innocent boy with 
no thought of ever taking the life of another. 
AndI cnarge myself, too, with being in a mea- 
sure the cause of your crime, I held my peace 
too long. I ought to have told you two years 
ago at least that I could never be your wife. [ 
knew it then, but I hoped that you would—for- 
get me.” 

He stood with his head bent low upon his 
breast, and for awhile there was silence in the 
room. It was broken by Amy speaking again: 

“You will go,” she said, “‘for your sake and 

e.”” 

“Til get away,” he said. “One part of the 
world is as good as another to me now. I'd 
give my right hand if I could recall the work of 
to-day. And more—I’d lay down my life if I 
could wash away the sin of murder.” 

“Go,” said Amy, “ and when you have chosen 
a home write to me. But you must not remain 
here. Good bye. No, I cannot let you touch 
my hand to-night.” 

And then she was gone, leaving him in misery 
too great to be descrived or acknowledged in 
words. 


“You have 


. . > # * 


Tom Curtis left Droneford that night and 
early on the following morning placed his farm 
in the hands of a solicitor for sale. Then he 
set sail for Australia, and nothing was heard of 
him for months. When a letter did come to 
Amy she no longer lived at the cottage and 
many changes had taken place. 

Eustace Melville did not die. 
and the great Greville from London took credit 
for pulling him through, and nobody ventured 
to openly contradict tnem. But Eustace de- 
clared to Amy that he owed his life to her 
tender care. 

“Without you, my darling,” he often de- 
clares, ‘‘I must have died. It was the hope of 
calling you my own that brought me back from 
the verge of the grave.” 

From this it may be rightly inferred that 
the deed ‘om Curtis designed to, effectually 
keep them apart was eventually the chief means 
of bringing them together. So it proved. 
Thrown much together during the quiet hours 
of convalescence the love that was in their 
hearts found its way to their tongues, and when 
Eustace was restored they became man and 
wife. . 

Droneford was amazed and not a little angry. 
The matrimonial mother might be said to be 
venomous, and it was hinted that the injury the 
curate received must have softened his brain. 
As for Amy, she was a low, scheming girl, and 
ought to be punished severely. Imprisonment 
for life was too good for her. 

But the “happy pair” survived all that was 
said about them, and Eustace -Melville, being 
appointed to a living, he took his bride to a 
place where, her antecedents being unknown, 
her good breeding was admitted to be unde- 
niable. Mrs. Watson, who accompanied them 
and lived in a little house near them, was re- 
garded as an eccentric lady of the old school. — 

When Amy cailed on Tom Curtis that night 
she believed Eustace would die, and Tom went 
away believing ne was dead. For months Tom 
wandered about Australia with the weight of 
murder upon his heart, but by-and-bye there 
came a letter to undeceive him, and he wrote 
back with a heart full of joy and thankfulness, 
‘hoping he would be forgiven and that his sin 
wou.d be blotted out even as his footsteps across 
the snow that fatal afternoon nad been by the 
succeeding sunshine.” 
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Need we say that the forgiveness he sought 
was accorded nim? It was given freely, and he 
is now one of the best-tempered and most 
thriving men in the colony. Nobody can make 
him angry. He keeps his temper under control, 
and is one of the best husbands to a colonial 
girl he aniegs that the land under our feet can 
boast of. 


HER PUNISHMENT. 


A SHORT STORY. 
{COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBEER.) 


<> 
a 








*OtivE, come here by me, I have something 
to say to you—something which I feel that it is 
my duty to say.” 

“ What about, sister mine ?” asked the young 
lady addressed, as she arose and seated herselt 
on a low stool at the speaker’s feet. 

Olive Temple was pretty, very pretty, for she 
was the possessor of dark hair, a pair of large, 
laughing blue eyes, a small, straight nose, and 
a mouth whose corners slightly drooped, giving 
the face a look of pride which added to rather 
than detracted from her beauty. 

At the time of which we write she was visit- 
ing her brother Fred and his wife. Mrs. Temple 
and Olive had been friends at boarding school, 
and it was during a visit one vacation that little 
Fannie Drew won the love of her hostess’s ‘“‘ big 
brother.’ They had been married two years, 
and this was Olive’s first visit. Fannie was 
seated in a low rocking-chair in the bay window 
looking out into the gathering darkness for her 
husband. Olive was seated at the piano, and 
had just stopped playing when her sister spoke. 

When Olive was seated at Fannie’s feet that 
lady placed her hand gently and in a motherly 
way on her glossy hair and then said : 

“T want to speak about Leon. Cannot you 
see, dear Olive, that you are driving him wild 
by your unkind treatment? Sometimes when 
he comes you seem very much pleased, and send 
him up into the seventh heaven of delight by 
your encouragement. At other times you meet 
him very coldly. Olive, is it right, is it wo- 
manly, to act in this way ?” 

“Tam sure, Fannie, that I have treated 
other men in the same way, and you never said 
a word about it—and neither did mamma.” 

“I can account for that. Leon Hastings is 
the first man who has ever truly loved you. It 
was all pretence with the rest.” 

“Why not doubt his sincerity too?” asked 
Olive. ‘May he not be pretending the same as 
the others ?” 

“No, dearest Olive,” answered Fannie. ‘ Leon 
is too honourable and too much of a gentleman 
to trifle with love. He and Fred hold the same 
views on the subject. You would have been 
angry with me if I had treated your brother as 
you are treating Leon Hastings, would you 
not ?” 

“Oh, that is a very different thing,” replied 
Olive, with a laugh. 

“No, dear sister ; your brother loved me and 
I loved him; Mr. Hastings loves you and you 
love Mr. Hastings.” 

“You are mistaken there, dear Fannie. I do 
not love Mr. Hastings,”’ answered Olive. 

“It is you who are mistaken,” said Fannie, 
as she leaned over and took her sister’s hand in 
hers; then, looking down earnestly into the 
beautiful face, she said: “‘ Olive, can you look 
straight into my eyes and say, ‘I do not love 
Leon Hastings’? Can you say it, dear ?” 

Olive neither moved nor spoke for a few 
moments; then she rose hastily, drawing her 
hand from Fannie’s with an impatient move- 
ment, 

“You have no right to question me in this 
way, but I willanswer you. I do not—no, I do 
not love Leon Hastings, and never can.” 

Then she turned and hastily left the room. 


* * * * * 


were seated on the verandah, each busy with a 
piece of fancy-work. 

«« Fannie,” Olive said, suddenly, “I am going 
home to-morrow.” 

« Are you in earnest, my dear?” asked Fannie. 
“TI was never more in earnest in my life. Yes, 
Fannie, I am going home to-morrow.” 

“Why, I thought you came to stay a long 
while. Why are you going so soon ?”’ 

“TI must; I cannot stay here. Fannie, you 
were right yesterday when you said that I loved 
Mr. Hastings. I do, and for that reason I am 
going home to-morrow.” 

«Tat is the very reason why you should— 
why you must stay, Olive.” 

** My dear sister, when I marry it will be a 
man of means, not a poor artist; and the latter 
is what Mr. Hastings is.” 

Fannie looked at her sister with eyes wide 
open and full of astonishment. 

“T hope,” she said, “that you will not let a 
mere matter of money come between you and 
happiness.” 

“T have made up my mind never to leave the 
home I have until a better one is offered to me,” 
Olive answered. 

«You are very foolish, Olive. Do you remem- 
ber that little poem about ‘Home’ which we 
used to like so well? Let me see. I think I 
remember one verse. 


** Home’s not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it ; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
When there’s one we love to meet us! 


Do you remember it, dear, and don’t you think 
it beautiful ?” 

Before Olive could answer Fred appeared and 
the conversation was turned into another chan- 


nel. 
* * « + 


Olive Temple stood on the verandah. She knew 
that Leon Hastings was in the library, for she 
had heard his voice as she passed the door; she 
knew, too, that she must see him once more, 
must say good bye to him. But she did not 
want him to come out there—she did not want 
to see him alone; she would go into the library. 
Just then the door opened, and in a moment 
more Mr. Hastings stood beside her. He was, 
as Fannie once said : 


Handsome and tall, with command in his eye, 
The sweetest of smiles gives sternness the lie, 

His soldicrly bearing keeps foemen at bay. 

His hair is clipped close in the orthodox way. 

His nose is a curve from the bridge to the tip, 
A statue might envy his short upper lip. 


* Good evening, Miss: Olive,” he said, as he 
held out his hand toward her. 

“Good evening, sir,” she answered. 

“Your sister says you think of returning 
.home to-morrow, and I have come to try to per- 
suade you to stay with us. We shall be very 
lonely without you. Won’t you stay with us, 
dear Olive—with me? I have only one induce- 
ment to offer you, and that is my love—the love 
of my whole heart.” He paused and looked 
down at her, then clasped her hand in his. 
“Miss Olive—dear Olive—stay with me, for I 
love you!” 

“Mr. Hastings, you forget yourself!’ Olive 
said, coldly, drawing her hands away. 

“I forget everything save the fact that you 
are very dear to me and that I want you for my 
wife! Don’t you love me, dearest Olive? Can’t 
youloveme? Only give me some hope, and I 
will willingly work years to win wealth and 
fame—if then I could claim you as my wife.” 

For one moment Olive hesitated, then an- 
swered, coldly : 

** I can never be your wife, sir.” 

He looked down at her with a yearning ex- 
pression in his grey eyes, but her face was as 
cold as her words, and he knew that she was in 
earnest. He leaned back against one of the 
pillars which supported the roof of the verandah, 
while Olive, standing by him, longed to clasp 





The next afternoon Olive and Mra. Temple 





the hand which hung powerless by his side— 


moment she was undecided, but only for a mo- 
ment. Then she held out her hand and said: 
** Good bye, Mr. Hastings.” 
He turned and took the outstretched hand. 
“Good bye, Miss Olive, good bye.” 

. ° * * * 


Four years had passed, and Olive Temple was 
seated in her father’s library before a small 
table. She was buried in thought—so deeply, 
in fact, that she did not hear the door open nor 
see the maid as she placed a card on the table. 
At last she roused herself, picked up a pen, and 
wrote hurriedly on a sheet of paper that lay be- 
fore her. Only a few lines—only this: 


“My Dear Fanniz,—I am very tired of 
everybody and everything in town, therefore I 
am coming to you to try what effect your society 
will have upon me. Expect me on Wednesday 
next. Love to yourself and Brother Fred. Ever 
your own, Outve M. T.” 


As she was about to rise from the table she 
caught sight of the card, picked it up, looked at 
it and smiled. 

** There is no chance for you now, Eugene, no 
chance now since Leon is back--no, not to me— 
but he is at home, Fannie said. ‘Leon Hast- 
ings is satisfied with his success abroad, and 
has come home to stay. Everybody is talking 
of his wonderful success, and he is the hero of 
the day.’ Ah, yes, Leon, my Leon, has won 
fame. He is at home, and I am going to Fred’s 
and—and—he loved me onze, does ne love me 
now ? I willsee. Ah, Eugene, my poor Eugene, 
I had forgotten you.” 

* * * * * 


“As you would not come to see me I have 
come to see you,” Olive Temple said, with a 
laugh, and then she added, “* Will you not shake 
hands with and speak to your friend ?” 

«Pardon me, Miss Temple,” Leon Hastings 
said, in an embarrassed tone, as his face flushed 
and his hand which held her own trembled. “ I 
did not know you were here. I was very much 
surprised to see you.” 

Leon had been very busy on a portrait when 
he heard a low tap on his door; he opened it and 
stood face to face with Olive Temple, the woman 
he loved, and Mrs. Temple. He had not heard 
of Olive for four years; he had no idea that she 
was anywhere near, and consequently was, as ne 
said, very much surprised to. see her. 

Olive noticed his embarrassment, saw the 
quick fiush that overspread his handsome face; 
felt his hand tremble and she was satisfied 
that the love he gave her four years ago was 
still hers. 

” * * * * 


It was a beautiful spring morning, everybody 
seemed happy. Olive Temple told her sister 
Fannie that it was entirely too pleasant to stay 
indoérs and that she was going out for a walk. 
An hour later she was seated in Leon Hastings’s 
studio by one of the windows. For half an iiour 
she had sat there without moving or speaking. 

Leon, seated at his easel, often glanced up at 
her and wondered of what she was thinking. At 
last she arose and went and stood beside him. 
He took her hand in his and asked : 

“Of what were you thinking, Olive ?” 


“J was thinking of going home. They need 
me there, and no one——” 

She hesitated and looked away. 

«*And noone needs you here.’ Was that 


what you were going to say, Olive ?” 

Leon arose as he spoke and looked at her 
earnestly. 

+ Yes.” 

“ You are mistaken, dear friend, if you think 
no one wants you to stay here. Iasked you once 
before to stay with me. I ask you again, and I 
repeat that I love you, my darling, and want 
you for my wife.” 

He paused and looked tenderly down into her 
face. 

* Olive, do you love me ?” 

She raised her lovely eyes, full of tenderness, 
to his face. 

«I do,” she answered, simply. 





longed to teil him tnat she loved him. Fora 
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Nowoman was ever happier than Olive Temple 
during the next few weeks. Not a thought of 
sorrow crossed her mind. Her future was very 
bright, and she thought of it as long, happy 
years spent with Leon. Everything must go 
right, she thought, for did not she love Leon ? 

In July Olive went home to stay until a few 
weeks before the wedding, which was to take 
place on the sixth of September at her brother’s 
house. 

It was in August that she received a letter 
from Leon, telling her that. she might expect to 
see him on the tenth of that month. The tenth 
and eleventh passed. On the twelfth she re- 
ceived the follawing telegram : 


“Miss Onive Txmpir,—Leon is very ill. 
Come as soon as youcan. He wants you. 
Yours, C. M. Hasrines.” 


A few hours afterward Olive was at Leon’s 
bedside, holding his hot, feverish hand in hers. 
He did not know she was there, for he was sleep- 
ing. At last when the room was almost dark -he 
awoke and asked, quickly: 

“ Mother, has she come? Will she come ?” 

Olive leaned over him and pressed her lips to 
his forehead as she answered : 

‘Spe is here, dear Leon. 
come.” 

* * * * * 


Your Olive has 


The sixth of September came and they could 
find no improvement in Leon. The doctor said 
he could not live, but Olive would not allow her- 
self to think that there was a possibility of his 
dying. Every wish of her life had been grati- 
fied, and it seemed to her almost impossible for 
this greatest wish to be unfulfilled. 

‘Leon will not die! He cannot die, for don’t 
I want him to live ?’” she once asked. 

She was sitting in herown room. She was 
not there from ehoice, but when Leon fell asleep 
towards evening his mother told Olive that she 
must go and try to rest. 

Rest! How could she rest when Leon was so 
ill? She was thinking of the time, five long 
years before, when Leon Hastings, then a poor 
artist, had offered her his love, and she thought 
how much happier those five years might have 
been—would have been—had she followed the 
dictates of her heart. And then for the first 
time the thought that Leon might die—might 
be taken from her in spite of her wishes and 
hopes for the contrary—burst upon her. 

“He may die—my Leon may die—and ‘the 
hext five years may be even more desolate than 
the past. Oh, Heaven! nelp me! help me!” 

Presently Olive heard footsteps in the halland 
then a low tap on her door, which she quickly 
opened, and Leon’s father entered the rocm. 

** He is—he is ” gasped Olive, clasping her 
hands around his arm. 

‘He is awake,” answered Mr. Hastings. “He 
has asked about you. The doctor says he is 
slightly improved, and that he is hopeful. Yes, 
dear Olive, Leon is better and wishes the mar- 
riage to take place at once.” 

‘And wishes what ?” asked Olive, in surprise. 

“His wish is that the marriage shall take 
place at once, but if youdo not wish it, Olive 


“It is Leon’s wish, consequently it is mine.” 
* * * * * 


It was over, and with a little sigh Leon Hast- 
ings leaned back among his pillows. The sigh 
was not of pain but of pleasure, for Olive was 
his at last. 

With a smile he raised his earnest grey eyes 
to hers as he said: 

“Olive, my own dear, sweet wife at last! My 
Olive—my wife!” 

- * * * * 


Two hours later. The room in which Leon 
Hastings sat propped up by pillows was dimly 
lighted. Olive stood with Mrs. Hastings near 
her nusband’s chair, and kind friends and rela+ 
tives stood in little groups about the room. ‘They 
all knew that Leon was dying—even his wife 
realised it. For a long time ne had sat perfeetly 
quiet, with his head thrown back and his eyes 
closed. 





“Olive!” It was Leon’s voice and in another 
moment his young wife was. by his side, holding 
both his hands in hers. “Olive, dear wife, I 
am going now. Good bye, darling. Kiss me once 
more, my Olive! Good bye—good bye!’ 

Olive Hastings leaned over and kissed the 
lips of her husband for the last time, and as she 
did so her punishment seemed almost greater 
than she could bear. 





TAMING A WIFE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





“ Anzm ! Well, my dear, I think we'll settle 
down for good. No more nonsense now, you 
know. Married people must be sensible some 
time, so we may as well begin right away.” 

“ Exactly, Lou, that’s just what I think. Now 
of course you'll quit smoking and.won’t think of 
treating your friends just to be ‘sociable ;’: of 
course I know you don’t care about it yourself, 
and as for interviewing the barber every 
morning and attending champagne suppers 
in the evening with frivolous vachelors, why 


* Now just hold on, little girl; I began this 
conversation.” 

“Yes, sir, and I’m finishing it.” 

«But, my dear, you must abide by my judg- 
ment.” 

** Must, did I hear yousay ? Why this assump- 
tion of noble dignity, my lordand master? But 
of course I will listen.” 

“ Well, saucebox, to begin with, married people 
are generally dignified. What is becoming ina 
young miss is very unbecoming in a married 
woman.” 

** You don’t say so!” 

«Yes, but I do! And now remember you 
said you would listen.” 

** And haven’t I been listening ?” 

“Then allow me to finish my remarks. You 
must learn to be more dignified, more circum- 
spect, in short, I would like to nave you drop 
some of yourimpulsive manners. They are very 
inconsistent wita your present position, and the 
fact is, I want you to put the repressor on your 
conduct.” 

* Do you, indeed? ‘Well, now, Mr. Weldon, 
would you not like a glass of water or a sip of 
lemonade after that long-winded speech? You 
ought to get a position as Sunday School super- 
intendent, you can give such good advice, and 
it seems so natural for you to command obedi- 
ence.” 

“ And I am afraid it’s equally natural for you 
not to obey.” 

** Now, Louis, I think it would be prudent to. 
drop the conversation right here.” 

* Agreed, my dear!” 

And Louis Weldon and his: month-old bride 
stopped talking and looked at eachother—he was 
grave and dignified, and she just as impudent 
and unconcerned as possible. 

Louis Weldon was a grave, proud man, witha 
splendid intellect, though somewhat prejudiced 
against’strong-minded women. And she, Lelia 
Weldon, was one of those gay, irrepressible 
girls who, like a mettlesome horse, chafed at the 
least restraint. She might be crushed, but she 
could not be curbed, and there was where Louis 
Weldon made a serious mistake in judging his 
wife; but why he should care to suppress the 
characteristics that had charmed him in their 
lover days was a mystery to Lelia. 

She was a handsome girl, in the dark style 
of beauty. Her eyes were simply glorious. 

The ideas of Louis Weldon and his wife were 
generally different, but they both agreed in one 
respect, and that was their love for each other. 

They had spent nearly a month roaming 
about sight-seeing, and they had been so 
happy; Lelia vaguely wondered if the perfect, 
Heaven-caught rays of the honeymoon would 





continue to shine until the setting of life’; 
evening. 

**Now, Lou, I don’t want :you to scold,” 
said Lelia, making a comical failure of trying to 
assume a martyr-like air as her husband began to 
talk seriously. 

* Of course I shall not scold: you!” And Louis 
Weldon kissed the half-pouting lips. “Bur 
really, my dear, I want you to abide by my 
wishes.” 

“With pleasure, Lon.” 

‘Now I consider my judgment superior to 
yours in some things.” 

« And if you can only convince me of the last- 
mentioned fact, I suppose things generally 
will assume that even tenor that is so aa- 
mirable.” 

«We had better not discuss.the matter any 
further at present.” 

And Louis Weldon lighted a cigar and strolled 
leisurely down town, forgetting for the firsttime 
to leave the accustomed kiss on Lelia’s scarlei 
mouth. 

One thing was evident, thought, Mr. Weldon, 
Lelia showed signs of rebellion, and, in his judg- 
ment, to have a happy home man must be the 
ruler. And yet he did not mean to be unkind. 
Oh, no! No man ever does; but Lelia would no: 
please him if she continuedin the old irrepressi- 
ble way. 

One day as hesat reading a pair of soft hands 
suddenly blinded his eyes, and the owner of the 
hands said, gayly : : , 

* Guess who ?” 

Lelia.” 

“Yes, sir, guessed right the first time.” 

** Lelia, don’t you know that TI don’t like to be 
disturbed when I’m reading ?” 

“Then you shouldn’t read while I’m pre- 
sent.” 

“‘ This paper is very interesting.” 

** Complimentary to the paper.’ 

And Lelia began humming a little snatch of 
love-song to hide the lump that. seemed swelling 
in her throat, 

“‘ Lelia, I wish you would. get over. singing 
those sentimental songs,” said Mr. Weldon, witu- 
out glancing from his paper. 

« Well, then, what would you prefer? . ‘‘ Over 
the Garden Wail?” 

But Mr. Weldon was reading a very interest- 
ingen and failed to answer. 

he next day he was sitting philosophically 
smoking, when Lelia waltzea gayly into the 
room. 

“Oh, Lelia, do try and be more dignified ! 
You are so impulsive fora married lady. 
What you need is taming, my dear. Mus- 
tangs have to be broken in, you know,” he 
added, as he saw a rebellious light gather in 
Lelia’s big black eyes. “‘ Whatdo you want, my 
dear ?” 

There was a spice of temper about Lelia as she 
answered : 

“Louis, we are out of vinegar, but I have 
mixed some sugar and water .together and ii 
you’ll just step down and talk to it a little, 
no douvt we snail have plenty of the sourest 
kind.” 

** Lelia !” 

“ Sir!” 

* Are you aware to whom you are speaking ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Weldon; I’m talking to tne 
flower of this family ; in fact, you,are the entire 
plant—vinegar plant, to speak accurately.” 

Mr. Weldon puffed at his cigar reflectively a 
few moments, then said : 

“TI see plainly that you need taming. I’ve 
got my little mustang lasooed, and now I must 
tame her. But let’s make a bargain, Lelia 
dear. What will you take not to do any- 
thing unbecoming to a married lady for a 
month ?” 

« Just the same amount you would take not 
to speak a single cross word to me during tne 
length of time mentioned, or scold about any- 
thing.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Weldon, I prefer to be the judge 
of my own conduct without any restraint frou 
petticoat rule, and really, pet, you wouldn't 
have other people think I was a henpecked hus- 
band, would you ?” 
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And Mr. Weldon piached Lelia’s cheek ‘play- | hushed room with its soft perfume of flowers, its | and he, her murderer, is to-day receiving the 
fully. white and black drapery, and its awful stiliness, | condolence of scores of pitying friends.” 


«And Louis, my love, en wouldn’t - have 
other people think that 1 was a downtrodden 
wife?” 

Mr. Weldon wrinkled his brow thoughtfully, 
butsaidnothing, yet he kept-wellin hismind a set 
determination to subdue to proper decorum his 
impulsive little wife. And at the end ofa year 
he flattered himself that he had succeeded ad- 
wirably, butsomehow he did feel lonely with 
nis reticent wife whenever he thought of their 
old lover days. He/had succeeded in his:wishes 
and yet he was not satisfied. 

Then interfering people would talk when 
they saw the change creep over Lelia Weldon. 

“Ab, she has found him out,” ome old maid | | 
remarked. i. ; 

“He’s taming her, that’s plain,” said a 
married friend. ‘And :when she is demure 
enough for an old -woman eighty years old, then 
he'll flirt with all the gay girls and have the 
beautiful excuse that home has no attractions 
for him, his wife is uncongenial to his nature, 
and he must seek an affinity ‘elsewhere.” 

“It’s all nonsense, love is,” said another 
acquaintance. ‘ Now before he was married he 
went to see her three times a week and took 
her everywhere and was so devoted; and now I 
don’t suppose he makes an exertion once a 
month to please her. His presence at his meals 
is sufficieat for a married woman. 1 suppose 
that the awful fact that she might actualiy en- 
joy a theatre or lecture never enters his ‘mind; 
but such amusements seem to be necessary to his 
happiness still.” 

‘nese dnd many other remarks not; compli- 
mentary to Mr. Weldon were freely indulgedin 
by their talkative friends. But bhadthey really 
known under what suppression ‘Mrs. ‘Weldon’s 
high spirits were kept, they would ‘have been 
greatiyssurprised. 

Mr. Weldon:did not mean to treat ‘his wife 
unkindly, but if he had only taken a peep at her 
end of the telescope! Oniy married a year, and 
yet it seemed a lifetime to Lelia. 

One evening when sitting alone she heard 
Mr. Weidon’s step:earlier\than ‘usual. A wave 
of gladness swept over her face, then it died 
away, anda hard, bitter light crept: into those 
glorious eyes. Shevstarted as it ‘to: meet-her 
husband, then sat down asishe wearily thought 
that it was of nouse; he would only frown at 
her childishness. 4 

But somehow a different: spirit seemed:to.ac- 
tuate Mr. Weldon. As he camein he looked half 
pityinzgly at the quiet woman sitting:there, then 
said, with assumed lightness : 

“Can't you kissa feliow, Lelia, when he comes 
home earlier'than usual ?” 

Mrs. Weldon was somewhat surprised, butshe 
answered, coldly : 

“T hardly think it-would be becoming to my 
dignity as a married woman.’ 

A sort of a. frown gathered on Mr. Weldon’s 
face, but he crossed the room to where shesatin 
her pride. 

“ Lelia,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘a boy brought a 
telegram to my office to-day that said that Lily 
was dead.’ ” 

Lelia knit her tender hands convulsively to- 
gether, and repeated his words slowly,as though 
scarcely comprehending their meaning. 

Lily was Lelia’s older sister, ‘and Mr. 
Weldon remembered the grave, pallid girl who 
was introduced to him at their wedding as 
“Sister Lily.” And he had wondered how 
anyone, and especially Lelia’s sister, could grow 
£0 spiritiess. 

Her husband was a grave, reticent man that 
Weldon had admired for his changeless dignity, 
but he could not help contrasting the impetuous 
tiger lily and the white wilted hly as he called 
the two sisters. 

Now Lily was deail. She had died at her 
mother’s home, where she had been fora month 
or two, with mother toeare for her. 

The first tears that’ Lelia shed for her sister 
Lily was'when she saw the crape on the deat 
old home she had left justone year ago. 











The honse that on that occasion was all bustle 
and gaiety:now was still and sorrowful. In:the 


lay, in her snowy habiliments, Lily. 
Not the man who had been called herstay and | 
support in life knelt beside her flower-embalmed | 


casket, but the one who had cared for the child | 


and guarded the girlhood of the sleeper watched 
tly. by all that was mortal of poor, pallid 
ily, 

While Mr. Weldon stood silently by he-was 
shocked at the growing likeness between the 
face of dead Lily and that of his Lelia, 

There was a grand‘funeral next day. 

Lily’s husband was there carefuliiiaaeat ti in 
the excess of mourning ; his tears did notrmoisten 
the marble face of the. sleeper, = he «grieved 
inwardly for the:bitdthat had flown from him 
forever. But he-was one of. those individuals 
who consider an outside expression of ny 
emotion asan evidence of weakness, so"he never 


betrayed whathe really felt. 

When the last-clodsihad fallen ondllthat was 
mortal of — Lily the mourners di d. The 
bereaved husband went methodi thack ‘to 


his old duties, removed the crape from his office 
door, begam/life again, and he omly thought in a 
religious way that it was a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. 

Mr. Weldon was kind-hearted, anil sympa- 
thetic, and a »strange thought came ‘to him. 
What if his Lelia were dead? Ami thena 
great wave iof pity moisteneii this eyes and 
made his heart ache -for Lily's husband. His 
wife and mother weré os himyand the said : 

“Do younot feel sorry for poor Arthur ?”” 

A hard, bitter light came into tthe @orrowing’ 
mother’s eyes as she answered him. 

“ Feel sorry for him—her murderer? Do you 
think I could feel grief forthe mman*to whom I 
gave my first-born:to love anditherish, gave her 
to him believing that hewould:make her happy ? 
But instead, he broughtieriack to me in five 
short years to die. And she-was:murdered, my 
beautiful Lily, not by se crime that the law can 
punish, that wouldjhave been qni¢dker‘and more 
merciful, dut doy the alow iterture that killed 
her, our queen ‘Lily, as-we eallet her, in five 
years.” 

Weldon was shodked. Hiejhathmever heard 
of such a this ee 


“Tis the drop’ 
away the most inv Demme: our Lily 
was just like Lelia, thong callpthesc thane 
her then would believeit. But if youhad known 
under what constant suppression our queen Lily 
was kept, you would not have wondered at the 
change. When she hadonly been the bride 
of half a year she suffered keenly that worst of 
pains, the heartache; and she grew to realise 
tully that ‘ man’s, love is of man’s life a part, but 
woman’s whole existence.’ It wasa slow but sure 
way that Arthur Warden took to tame his bride, 
but she could not be eurbed. ‘She and Lelia 
were alike in that respect. When be took away 
all the joyousness he wok away her gay spirits, 
and that is death in the end to all natures like 
our Lily’s. ‘here, was never atime when Arthur 
failed. to make cynical remarks; in truth, he kept 
my love-cherished child under a continual cloud 
ofdisapprobation. If she laughed she was silly, 
if she enjoyed society she was frivolous, if she 
wanted anything pretty she was just like all the 
women—didn’t care for anything but dress, if 
a noted person spoke to her and she mentioned 
the fact she was vain because those above her 
noticed her, and. if she spoke to anyone under 
the ban of society she was told that no lady 
spoke to such a person. And, oh, it was wonder- 
ful what an effect it had on her, our darling! 
She who had laughed to scorn all restraint itom 
a lover now yielded: meekly, butshe was crushed, 
not curbed. Shejhad grown tired of fruitless 
resistance, and::now the sequel of it allis told 
by ‘the folded hands and silent lips of ‘my mur- 
dered cnild. Murdered the same as many 
another will be that are on the torture rack to- 
day, and yet no man ever thinks that he is 
treating his wife unkindly. But men navesuch 
peculiar ways of showing their affection for those 
that are nearest and dearest. When Arthur 
beganto think that Lily must be ailing. he 
prought herhome to gain strength, but she died 


€ 





Ah, how every word of Mrs. Everett's siruck 
home! Had not Mr. Weldon’s treatment of 
Lelia been almost an epitome of Arthur 
Warden’s treatment of Lily? How he remem- 
bered now of hearing an acquaintance remark 
that Lelia was growing delicate, and they 
thought she’d go just like Lily. 

And Weldon could not heip admitting that 
the tiger lily had changed toa stately caila; but 
she should not wither and die if he could make 
any atonement. 

Thatevening whenthey were alone he actually 
kissed her, which was something novel of late, 
and then said : 

“Lelia, darling, can youever forgive me? 
Are my eyes opened before it is\too late to make 
amends? Won’t yor diss :me,wifey, and on 
this, the anniversary:@f omramedding, we will 
begin the second yearanew,‘amiiall tbat pleased 
me in my little ane yo 0 please me 
in my precious wife.” y 

And Louis Weldon never frgat the lesson he 
learned, and when they glour came slowly 
back to his Lelia’s palere ine realised fuily 
ithatgravity and decorum wilkido for business 
‘men and the world generally, but love and gaic ™ 
are as essential as the breath @filife to make a 
happy home for those we leave, 








THE LOST PURSE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS ‘NUMBER.) 


a 
> 


CHAPTER ti. 


Ir was one of those cold, ‘leak November 
evenings when'few:people ventured: out, except 
those compelled to,do so through necessity. 





| Even the omnibus just passing contained bur one 


passenger, and\that~ “potion nn, wes ac was a 
young st sea scareely ed “hand- 
some, and i 

faded appeasance (éf her :attine,tore 

air-of grace andindfin which would surely 
impress one witniinedeeling tadeinebed Jno wa 
better days. oc cata 

Hortense Murray was the orphan daughter of 
a once leading merchant, but his failure and 
death had left her penniless and destitute. Until 
the past few years she had never known a want, 
having everything that luxury and wealth 
could “supply ; ;now she lived. only through her 
own exertions. 

After many months of hard struggling ‘she 
suddenly came into possessicn of two hundred 
pounds, an uncle’s legaey, and had only that 
evening received the money, and was returning 
with it in her purse to her dreary lodgings. Sue 
paid little attention to the unpleasanwess of 
the weather, for her mind was intent upon other 
matters, and full of plans for the future, in all 
of which a young man whom she dearly loved, 
and in whose love she fully trusted, heid a con- 
spicuous place. 

Conrad, for this was the friend of whom she 
was thinking, hadstudied law, intending to make 
it his profession, but either through negligence 
or unstability of a character, had up to tais time 
done nothing. 

His friends were all greatly displeased as well 
as disappointed, and determined to avandon 
him, as there did not seem to be the slightest 
prospect of nis becoming wiser or steadier. 

Hortense was well aware of all this, but her 
loving, trusting heart absolved Conrad of all 
the follies which had lost him his friends. Pov- 
erty oppressed her less for her own sake than 
his ; she was therefore doubly pleased with the 
money then in, her possession, as it would enable 
her to assist Conrad in his pecuniary difficulties 
and studies. 

Several days had now passed since she had 
seen him, and as he had not left his address, she 
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[THERE STOOD HORTENSE, PALE AND WORN AS A SPECTRE. ] 


was at a loss how to communicate the news of 
her good fortune. 

She therefore determined to wait patiently 
antil the following Sunday, when she hoped to 
meet him at church. Her intention was to tell 
Conrad of her good fortune and to consent to 
their marriage, which he had often urged, and 
then place the entire sum at his disposal. 

With these happy thoughts occupying hershe 
noticed neither the jolting of the omnibus nor 
the flight of time. The denseness of the fog 
made it impossible to distinguish tne streets or 
houses, and she was somewhat surprised when 
the conductor opened the doorand requested her 
to alight, to find herself at the terminus of the 
vehicle’s journey instead of her own house, where 
she had desired the driver to stop. 

Complaints were useless; she therefore 
picked up her little satchel containing some pur- 
chases made in town, and also, as she supposed, 
the purse holding the legacy. Reaching home 
at last,and finding no one to answer the bell, she 
opened the door with the brass key which she 
always carried. 

After entering her room, it was some little 
time before the fire which she had lighted 
immediately upon coming in began to burn 
briskly. 

She then made herself a cup of tea, and while 
partaking of aslightrepast enjoyed the thought 
that she would soon be no longer alone, thanks 
to her uncle’s kindness. 

Thinking thus she took up the satchel, and 





searching among the various articles it contained 
for the one so necessary to her happiness, found 
that it was not there. 

She sought it in every corner of the room, on 
the stairs, through every part of the house 
where she had passed, but not a single trace of 
the purse could she find. She then went into 
the street, hoping to see the omnibus as it 
came back ; but too late; it had already passed 
ten minutes before, so the neighbours said. 

Hortense was therefore obliged to await its 
return, which seemed an eternity ; but finally it 
came. The conductor had found nothing, but 
he kindly allowed the anxiously-inquiring girl 
to search inside, which she did, but without 
success. 

Some passenger must have found her treasure 
and carried it off. All further inquiries were 
useless, and the only thing now to be done was 
to advertise and offer a handsome reward to the 
finder. 

Broken-hearted and despairing, Hortense re- 
turned to the little room which she had entered 
so short a time before with such different feel- 
ings. After a sleepless night she arose, and 
scarcely tasting of food, wrote the advertisement. 
Twenty pounds’ reward was promised the finder 
upon returning the lost purse. 

Having written it .and taken it to the news- 
paper office for insertion, she waited patiently. 
hoping no one would, or could, be cruel enough 





to deprive her of her money. <A week’ passed, 


and yet another; still no reply came. Her situa- 


tion became daily more needy ; she had disposed 
of all her valuables and her little stock of money 
was almost exhausted. 

Still no news of the purse, and to add to her 
distress she had not seer Conrad for weeks, 

Perhaps he was ill or dying. 

She was obliged to leave her room and seek 
cheaper lodgings, and eve ‘hen the smal] 
amount that she earned was scarcely sufficient 
to keep her from starvation. Her delicate frame 
suffered visibly under the privations which she 
had to endure, and the deathly torment of un- 
certainty devoured her soul. 

But still greater sorrow was in store for Hor. 
tense. Upto this time she had been anxious 
for Conrad’s life and safety; now she began to 
doubt his honour and fidelity.. One morning as 
she was leaving the office after making inquiries 
about her advertisement, her eyes’ fell upon an 
open paper lying on the table, and resting upon 
the marriage column she saw “Conrad Kent @ 
Caroline Brown.” ‘ 

This was more than Hortense anticipated or 
could bear, and as soon as the lines had fully 
revealed her new loss she fell fainting to the 
floor, and when restored to consciousness her 
mind had fled. 


CHAPTER II. 


Onthevery evening that Hortense had received 
the money and lost it Conrad was dining at a 
restaurant, and I must say was in no very cheer- 
ful frame of mind, forthe weight of poverty hung 
heavily upon him. 

Though only twenty-four, tall, handsome, 
possessed of engaging manners, talented and 
well educated, these many good qualities 
were unfortunately marred by many faults. 
Entire want of self-control caused him constantly 
to balance between good and ill, and his pride 
and vanity led him to imagine himself fault- 
less. 

His plausibility deceived many of his acquaint- 
ances, who were quite ignorant as to his real 
character. 

Conrad’s pecuniary position was a desperate 
one, but thanks to his address and the size of the 
city he managed to escape arrested for debt, and 
lived he scarcely knew how or where—and still 
less how and where he was to live in the future. 
He thought of flight, of emigration ; but money 
was absolutely necessary for either. He never 
thought of work, which would have brought him 
the article he most needed and desired. 

The evening was already far advanced before 
he aroused himself sufficiently from his gloomy 
thoughts to think of going home, if where he 
lived could be entitled tothe name. Stopping 
the first omnibus that passed, it was not long 
before he reached his destination. As he took 
his seat his foot struck against something hard 
which lay in the bottom of the jolting vehicle, 
and stooping down he picked up a heavy 
purse. 

The entrance of another passenger prevented 
his examining it closely; he therefore placed it 
in his pocket until he could have a fitting oppor- 
tunity to learn its contents. 

He had scarcely entered his room before open- 
ing the purse, and seeing the bright gold pieces 
it contained, he could not repress an exclamation 
of joyful surprise. Counting the money he 
exclaimed: 

* And all in gold—gold! No bank notes, no 
cheques, nothing, nothing but gold!’ 

An hour since he was scarcely worth a shilling ; 
now he had two hundred pounds--a treasure, a 
great treasure, forone in suchsore need. __ 

One circumstance, one important consideration, 
hedared not hidefrom himself ; the money did not 
belong tohim. Yet, whenoneisinclined toactdis- 
honestly, the consciences easily auieted with friv- 
olous excuses. Conrad determined to keep tne 
money. 

There are events and destinies only possible 
in great cities, and to this class belong the 
events here related.. While:poor Hortense was 
living ina state of dreadful suspense on Conrad's 
account he was revelling in the enjoyment of tne 
money so unexpectedly found. He never for a 
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oe 
moment thought of its belonging to Hortense, 
and intended calling upon her the following 
day. 
Morning came, and with it indecision. Would 
Hortense with her strictly honourable feelings 
consent to his keeping the money ?. He thought 
not, and as he had not the slightest intention of 
patting with the purse, he deferred the visit to 
some future time. 

Meanwhile, wishing to shorten the interval, 
he determined to pay his uncle, a clergyman 
residing a few miles out of town, avisit. He 
bad never asked any assistance or favours of this 
uncle, in consequence of which he was always 
kindly received. 

The old gentleman was quite ignorant of the 
idle and reckless life that nis nephew led, and 
believed him to be industrious and studious; so 
that when Conrad presented himself before him 
a few days after the finding of the purse he was 
received most cordially and regrets expressed as 
to his long absence. 

Conrad pleaded study and business as the 
cause, and his uncle, honest old man, fully be- 
lieved him, and urged him to spend some time 
with him, offering as an inducement the society of 
a young niece of his wife who was at present 
stopping with them. . 

“Tam sure you must have heard me speak of 
Caroline Brown, who I know will be most happy 
tosee you ; for she must find it lonely here, with 
only two old peer 

Speaking thus, he led Conrad tothe drawing- 
room, where the ladies were busily engaged with 
their work, and welcomed Conrad as warmly 
as nis uncle had done. 

Caroline Brown was not only young, amiable 
and pretty, but she was also an heiress, having 
the snug little sum of twenty thousand pounds 
at her own disposal. 

The young people were soon engaged in lively 
ecnversation, and were evidently pleased witno 
each other. The evening passed quickly away, 
and after Miss Brown had retired, Conrad sat 
for some time chatting pleasantly with his uncle 
and aunt. 

Mrs. James Kent, like many other old ladies, 
had a perfect passion for matchmaking, and upon 
this occasion could not abstain from extolling 
Caroline to her nephew, and saying what plea- 
sure it would afford her to see them happily 
married. 


Her words did not fail to make an impression | 


on Conrad, for he had taken quite a fancy to 
Caroline, and though he would have indignantly 
rejected the idea of cupidity, his late experience 
had given him a very exalted idea of the power 
and value of money. 

At first his engagement with Hortense seemed 
an invincible obstacle ; but he still passed day 
after day in Caroline’s company, until finaliy, 
from association if nothing else, he found she 
bad become indispensable to him and his 
happiness, and Hortense was utterly forgotten. 

“* What prospects have Lif I remain true to 
Hortense ?”? he would sometimes question. “ Are 
we to pass the best years of our lives in an end- 
less betrothal, or marry and still further taste 
the miseries of poverty ?” 

By such unseemly sophisms Conrad endea- 
voured to deceive himseli in regard tohis duty 
toward one who would joyfully have sacrificed 
her life for nim. And aftertne lapse of several 
weeks he offered himself to Caroline and was 
accepted. 





CHAPTER III. 


A rear later we find the young couple nicely 
established in a beautiful villa in the suburbs. 
Money works wonders. Hardly was it known 
that Conrad through his marriage had come into 
possession of twenty thousands pounds before 
all his former friends, even those who had 
judged him most harshly, sought his friendship 
and society. 

_ His present life gave rise to no scandal, not 
theslightest occasion for even the least censure; 
for Conrad was one of that class of the human 
race which only require gocd fortune to develope 
good qualities. 








He was truly loved by his good and excellent | Hortense had once been nearer and dearer to 


wife, honoured by. his friends, surrounded by 
flatterers, and possessed of every luxury in 
life. 

Yet with all this the question will arise, was 
he happy? Could he fully and entirely forget 
the trusting girl whom he had so ruthlessly cast 
aside and deserted ? 

Not utterly, for there were moments when the 
recollection of Hortense would fiash across him, 
when her pale, sad face would rise before him, 
causing him even in the midst of the liveliest 
conversation to shudder. 

In order to try and quiet his conscience, he 
sent her, soon after his marriage, a letter con- 
taining a cheque for fifty pounds, stating that 
owing to pecuniary circumstances their engage- 
ment must be considered broken and all further 
aequaintance ended. 

The letter was returned; the address could 
not befound. Thenceforth Conrad endeavoured 
to believe that he had done all that lay in his 
power to repair his perfidy. 

For a year he succeeded in hiding this ugly 
incident in his life from his wife, his friends, 
and the world; but the day. came, the day of 
retribution, that unmasked this worthless, 
wretched man. 

“ Conrad,” said Caroline to him one morning, 
as they sat at breakfast, “I heard yesterday 
that one of my dearest friends was in the insane 
asylum near here. I should like so much to see 
her, but am afraid to go there alone. Will you 
come with me this morning ?” 

A ready consent was given, and the visit 
promptly paid. While on their way a strange 
uneasiness took possession of Conrad—an 
indefinite feeling, a presentiment of something 
dreadful completely overpowered him. 

Few words were exchanged between Caroline 
and ker husband, for she was sad and silent, 
thinking of the sorrowful meeting before her. 

Arrived at their destination, they were shown 
into the reception-room, which chanced to be 
unoccupied. Caroline took a seat, while 
Conrad walked over to a window and stood gaz- 
ing out. 

Asylums are very dreary places at best, for 
every spot seems to speak of some heart-rending 
sorrow and trouble. How many gay hopes have 
been shattered and buried here, and, alas! how 
many victims to human cruelty and injustice 
languish in these places, these refuges for snaken 
intellects ! 

Probably similar thoughts passed through 
Conrad’s mind in this the fatal nour of his life; 
perhaps conscience stirred in nim; however, be 
that as it may, when the door opened the most 
fearful dream could not have surpassed the sight 
that met his eyes. 

There stood Hortense, pale and worn as a 
spectre; yet he recognised her and she him, 
but the impressions produced were entirely op- 
posite. 

Her madness had not taken a violent form, 
but was rather of a quiet kind. She recollected 
the loss of her purse and the pain of useless 
waiting, but what had deprived ner of her reason 
had failen with such force as to banish all re- 
memobrances of the particulars. She now seemed 
to have only one idea, and that one that some- 
thing had befallen Conrad and prevented his 
coming to see her, so that now tne only feeling 
at again meeting her former friend and lover was 
one of intense joy. 

Hortense was the friend whom Caroline had 
come to visit. Was it owing to chance or fatality 
that Conrad had never heard his wife mention 
her ? 

His forebodings had become a dreadful real- 
ity. There she stood before him—her worn and 
wasted form, her vacant stare, ail accusing him 
of being the murderer of her life, ner sonl—his 
former bride—his wife’s friend. 

We will not attempt to repeat the incoherent 
words, caresses and reproaches, with which tie 
crazy girl revealed her thoughts. They told 
Conrad but too plainly that he had not only 
deprived her of her reason but had likewise 
robbed her of her money. 

Caroline saw with astonisnment, from her 
husband’s embarrassed, uneasy behaviour, that 





him ; but her heart was too full of pity and com- 
passion for her friend to allow of any other feel- 
ing taking possession of her. 

When the time allowed for the visit had ex- 
ired Conrad and his wife rose to leave. Caro- 
ine took her friend’s hands, and pressing them 

tenderly, bade her good bye. 

Tears filled her eyes; she drew her handker- 
chief from her pocket to wipe away the treacher- 
ous drops, and with it came the long-lost purse, 
which she had accidentally found among some 
old things stored away in a drawer at home, 
and had taken with her that morning, as she 
wished to carry a larger amount than usual. 

It was the fatal purse that had once contained 
Hortense’s legacy. Why bad Conrad not des- 
troyed it? 

Who can say? It was doubtless the intention 
of Providence that this purse, this piece of 
knitted silk, snould be his accuser—the means of 
eternal justice to unmask the apparently honest 
man and show the worthless deceiver. 

The impression which the sight of the purse 
produced upon Hortense and Conrad is difficult 
to describe. Conrad turned deathly pale, 
trembled violently and rushed from the room, 
while Hortense, uttering a piercing scream, 
said: 

** Where, ah ! where did you find my long-lost 
purse ? All my money was in it! Oh, where has 
it gone ?” 

An idea of the real state of affairs flashed 
through Caroline’s mind, and turning to seek an 
explanation from her husband, she found that 
he had gone from the room. 

Attracted by Hortense’s scream the attendant 
came in, and succeeded in leading tne excited 
girlaway. Caroline also retired, but how she 
reached her carriage, or how she bore the sor- 
rowful truth of what she had just discovered, 
she could not tell. She only knew and felt that 
Conrad nad shamefully deceived her—horribly 
deceived her, a faithful anda loving wife—and 
that he to whom she had promised love, honour 
and obedience, was a liar and pernaps a 
thief. 

It was a rude awakening from her dream of 
happiness ; but Caroline was truly noble, and 
being guided by other motives than self-love, 
determined not to humiliate her husvand with 
reproaches, for she felt he was sufliciently 
punished already, but rather determined to try 
and induce him to become a better man. 

Unhappily she found no occasion to actas sne 
had determined, for upon the evening of the same 
fatal day a letter was brought her in Conrad’s 
handwriting, which contained the following 
words: 


« Apigv, Caroline! You will never see me 
again. I have wickedly and shamefuily deceived 
you, and cruelly sinned towards Hortense. 
Until tnis day I was not aware of the full 
measure of my crime. I cannot live undersuch 
a pressure of shame and remorse. Do not 
condemn me, but strive to forget me. 

** ConraD.” 


The following day the body of a man was 
drawn from the canal and recognised to ve that 
of Conrad Kent. So ended, after a brief career, 
the life ofa man who, througn his own weakness, 
lost all—even nis own soul. 

Caroline, though broken-hearted and tired of 
life, tried to atone in some measure for her 
husband’s cruelty, and as soon as Hortense was 
pronounced sufficiently recovered to leave the 
asylum she had her brought to her own home, 
and by kindness and devotion tried to make her 
forget the past and the cruel wrong they both 
had suffered. 


A “NEW THING ” appears in an advertisement 
for a village concert, with readings, tc be held 
for a charitable purpose. The entertainment is 
to be given in the rectory barn, and the 
announcement has the following very sensible 
reminder: “The barn is spacious, free frow 
draughts, and moderately warm ; but overcoats 
and shawls may be useful. Tickets 2s. 64. and 
ls. Babies in arms, 10s. 64. 
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FACETIA. 


“Wat! Going to have an exhibition at 
Paris of Memorials of the Incas! Well, I 
never,” says Mrs. Ramsbotham. ‘‘ Why, they'll 
be having one of the Pen-wipers next !’’ 

ia Punch. 


Sars One ’Arry To AnoTrHER ’Arrr: “I 
say, old man, the papers say they ’ope 1882 will 
be the openin’ of a newera. What's that ?” 

Sgconp ’ArRY: “‘Openin’ of a new ’earer ?” 
Why, a telephone o’ course, you Juggins!” 

Punch. 

Ratrway Eprrion or “Lock on THE Un- 

DERSTANDING.” —The Permissive Block. 
Punch. 


«“ Arry”’ Notutnes.—Music hall songs. 
Faun. 
SEASONABLE QUERY. 


Dozs breathless expectation necessarily pre- 
cede the production of a pant-omime? Fun. 


SNAKES! 


SERPENTS now coil round the arms and in the 
hair of fashionable women, This is not surpris- 
ing, seeing how long they have worn boas round 
their necks! Fun. 

Hotray Sone ror tHe Sr. Pavt’s Inpvus- 
TRIAL ScHoon Bors.—“ Surrly in the morning.” 

Fun. 
THE TIME OF DAY. 


Mavcp: “Is it not'really dreadful to read the 
papers now-a-days, Charley? They make one 
afraid to sleep, afraid to travel, afraid to go to 
the theatres, afraid to eat or drink ——” 

CHarier: ‘To marry !” 

CHARLEY: “ Because ?” 

Mavup: “Well, no; not to marry, because— 
because—because——” 

CHARLEY: ** Because ?” 

Mavup: “ There’s the divorces, you know.” 

Moonshine. 

A Powprr Macgazing.—A chemist’s shop. 

Moonshine. 
GALLANTRY OF THE PRESENT LA-DI-DAS. 

(Last bus returning to well-known suburb.) 

Conpucror (looking inside): “Any gentle- 
man obligea lady? It’s werry late, and lady 
must get ome.” 

La-p1-pa : “ Aw, conductor, has the—aw—lady 
a-any money ?” 

CONDUCTOR : 
money.” 

La-pt-pa: “ Aw, then tell her—aw—to ta-ke 
a cab!” Moonshine. 


“Oh, yes, sir; plenty of 


SOME NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 
From to Premier to Mr. Bradlauch— 
of admission. eythane 
From Mr. Forster—A ticket-of-leave. 
From Sir C. Dilke—The Radical ticket. 
From 
races. 
From 
From 
From 


Mr..Fawcett—A post-card. 

Mr. Irving—A play-card. 

Mr. Edison—An illuminated card, 
From a Land Leaguer—A “ pall” ticket. 
From Mr. Sims Reeves—A card of apok gy. 
From a chess player—A pawn ticket. 
From a heavyswell—A show-card. 

Moonshine. 
Tur Dress Circizr.—A waltz. 
Moonshine. 
It seems the Ladies’ Land League is to be 
es tackled * now. There certainly ought not to 
be much difficulty in the way of dispersing this 
petty-cot-erie. Moonshine. 
THE Lord Mayor continues to be surrounded 
by a haloof money-boxes. This is bringing out 
his sterling qualitiesand no mistake. Posterity 
will know him as Lord Mayor “ Ellis-D.” 
Moonshine. 
_ Tue Soverrign Proptz.—The Governors of 
the Bank of England. Moonshine. 


Lord Rosebery—The k’rect card of the | 





CRUEL, 


Covsin Eruen: “Your fire draws well, 
Bertie.” 
DisTINGUISHED (?) AmaTEuR: “ Ya-as, be- 
cause it’s an artist’s, I s’pose.” ! 
Eruen: “ Very likely. What a pity itis you 
are not a fire, isn’t it, Bertie?’ Moonshine. 
RAILWAY REPRISALS. 


GrntaL TRAVELLER (offering pouch): “Take 
a pipe of honeydew, sir? You'll find it good, 1 
think.” 

Topsawyer (loftily): **‘ Thanks, no; L,only 
smoke cigars.” (After apause:) “By the way, 
won’t you have a cigar?” 

G. T. (drily): “Thanks, :no; I only smoke 
tobacco.” Fan. 

A WEIGHTY QUESTION. 


Tue other night a muddle-headed old lady 
heard the sound of music out of doors, and won- 
dered what could be the cause of such a thing at 
that unearthly hour. They told her it was the 
waits ; whereupon she naturally proceeded to 
inquire whether they were troy or avoirdupois. 

un. 
A“ BIT” OF A CHARACTER. 


GenTLEMAN (in want of groom): “Well, 
Snafile, your late employer.gives you an excel- 
lent, character, but he says you leave on account 
of some quarrel with the other servants. How 
was that?” 

Sna¥FFLe; * Well, sir, beggin’ your pardon, 
sir, but a’ed groom may have some feelings, 
sir. An’ some on ’em actially ’ad a roomer, sir, 
as I was wot you might call a-makin’ hup to the 
scull’rymaid, sir !’’ Fan. 


Tx police at Oldham ‘have suppressed the 
usual Christmas lotteries ‘for hampers, &c., as 
illegal, so that the people of that place were not 
able to gettheir Christmas dinners by any chance. 

Fun. 


Tat is an ingenious hosier who announces 
over the New Year’s gifts in his window: 
«« Know, all men buy these presents.” 

Funny Folks. 
A, A? 


Wuicna is the most potent letter, ecclesiastic- 
ally speaking P—A, since it can change an 
anthem into. an anathema ! Funny Folks. 


Tue WacGoner’s Lorn.—Labour in wain. 
Funny Folks. 


Goop Morro ror a THroat Hosprrat.— 
** They whoop no more who enter here.” 
Funny Folks. 


‘OFF WITH HIS HEAD!” 


in Mr. Bock’s recent book of travels, “The 
Head-Hunters of Borneo,” he gives an account 
of the “ Long Wai Dyaks,” who are especially 
addicted to the agreeable sport of scalping in 
such a manner that no amount of “ Dyak-lum 
plaister”’ will heal the wound. White travellers 
in particular run a risk of literally “losing their 
heads” by being de-capnt-téted, so it isa good 
thing these Dyaks are a “ Long Wai” off. 

Funny Folks. 


Renperine A “ Distinct Service” To THE 
Piaycoine Pusiic.—Having a separate system 
of lighting for the stage and the auditory. 

Funny Folks. 


Harmurss Cotuiston.—That of a river that 
runs into the sea. Funny Folks. 


AN ICE IDEA. 


Youne Smirners: “Surely Miss Plumper 
must be very trying to the ice ?” 

Youne Smirugrs’s Own: “ Yes, she’s trying 
to everybody and everything. I only wish I 
were the ice, I’d soon let her know.” 

Youne Smiruers: “ What ?” 

Youne Smirugrs’s Own: “ Why, 
couldn’t bear her.’ 


that I 

Funny Folks. 
POSER FOR ARCHITECTS. 

_ Tue new Smithfield Market cost over fifty 

thousand pounds to build. Some markets have 

cost still more; but can you mention three 

markets whose construction never cost anybody 





a farthing? Give it.up? The “Labour 
Market,” the “Money Market,” and the 
«“ Matrimonial Market.” Funny Folks, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Morton Wrieut, by a series of remark. 
able experiments, has discovered ‘the secret of 
the source of the electricity in the torpedo vul- 
garis and the gymnotns electricus, or electric 
eel. If his experiments are ‘to be relied on, he 
has demonstrated that heat ‘is the secret power. 
By the use of a thick felt, made of wool, salt, 
and metallic oxides, placed alternately between 
discs made of the skin and intestinés of the fish, 
he produced.a strong current of electricity, and 
one of these batteries, three inches in diameter 
and ten inches high, ran one of Edison’s electric 
lamps of twenty-candle power for twelve days, 
when the carbon gave out. A similar battery, 
sixteen inches in diameter and twelve inches in 
height, runs for arc lights. If Mr. Morton’s ex- 
periments be corroborated, we shall thus have 
a new source of supply for electrical power, and 
at a small cost. ; 

ANOTHER great ducal library is coming into 
the market. The Duke of Hamilton has decided 
upon the sale of the magnificent library with 
all the collection of valuable manuscripts at 
Hamilton Palace. 
and Hodge will sell this important literary pro- 

rty in June next. ‘The library includes the 
celebrated Beckford collection. 

At Pompeii. combs have been found exactly 
like the modern fine-tooth kind. 

THIRTY-FOUR species of insects new to 
science have recently been discovered in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Ir may be interesting to know'that* Prince 
Bismarck is one of the chief purveyors of the 
excellent wooden pavement, which is daily 
growing in favour in London and actually drives 
asphaltum from the field: “The wooden blocks 
of beech-wood are cut at Friedrichsruhe by 
means of specially constructed circular saws and 
shipped to London ready for immediate use, and 
yet there is nothing, looking at them, that re- 
minds one of Bismarck. 

THE promoters of the telephone are hampered 
by Government restrictions, lest the revenue 
from telegrams should suffer, but even now as 
many as twenty thousand messages a day are 
sent by its agency in London alone, and its advo- 
cates look forward to the time when every ody 


| will be able to forward a spoken message toany 


part of the metropolis for a penny or have it 
delivered for threepence. 

Ir is remarked that suicide is more frequent 
among Spanish women than those of any other 
country. 

Post-orFick savings banks are to be started 
throughout France, accounts being limited to a 
maximum of £80, and interest being allowedat the 
rate of 3 per cent. 

Tue tide of fashion has begun to turn, and 
unfortunately it is turning in the direction of 
extremely narrow waists. Some poor girls look 
more like hour glasses than human beings. Like 
the popular cigarettes, they seem “to be com- 
pressed before they arrive at maturity.” Still 
it is a relief to see healthy colours and genuine 
interest, and to get clear of the art twaddle that 
is detestable to no one in so great a degree as to 
the artist himself. 

Tue Belgian Government has prepared a dill 
prohibiting the manufacture or use of the instru- 
ments known as “ Devils,” used by the Ostend 
trawlers to the great injury of the English fish- 
ing boats. 

Wirn a view to encouraging manufactures 
rather than agriculture, the laws of Solon pro- 
hibited the exportation of any of the productions 
of Attica except olive oil. 

Ir anyone is disposed to offer up a sacrifice on 
the altar of decorative art, the prettiest pastry 
of the season is a thatched house full of birds. 
The dish seems very elaborate when on the 
table, but it is said to be easily prepared. The 
bottom and sides of a deep pie dish are lined 
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with small pieces of vermicelli laid in regularly 
as thatches are put ona roof. It is filled with | 
pirds covered with puff paste, and baked. When | 
gone it is turned out, the vermicelli under-crust | 
forming the roof and making a very good imita- 

tion of straw thatches if well browned. An 

artistic cook can improve the dish by browning 

in windows and doors with ‘the edge of a sala- 

mander or small iron, 

A PROPOSAL is to be made to the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association to instruct the members 
of the various football clubs. 

Tue electric light, as adapted to theatres and 
the vall-room, is said. to be death to blondes, and 
one consequence is to be the revival of brunettes. 
This makes it bad for families who already have 
twoor three blondes om hand, unless they can 
exchange them for brunettes. 

An Arab. chronicler says that,on the Great 
Pyramid‘ were!inseribed ‘‘the positions of the 
stars and their circles, together with the history 
and chronicles of time past, of that which is to 
come, and of every future event.” 

xr Vienna Chess Club, in eelebration of its 
$5th anniversary, has arranged an international 
chess tournament at Vienna, which will com- 
mence on the 10th of May, 1882. Six prizes are 
cffered, the first being 5,000 francs (£200). 

ACCORDING to a French superstition, a young 
girl who wishes to know the name of her future 
husband must, on coming from midnight mass 
on Christmas, Eve, give an alms to the first 
male beggar that she meets and ask him his 
Christianname. Her future husband will bear 
the same name. 

GzRMAN emigration in the year 1882 promises 
to become even more colossal than in the past 
year. Already about 14,000 tickets have been 
taken by vessels leaving Bremen alone in the 
early spring for the United States, and every 
day additional passagesare being booked by that 
route. This does not'include Hamburg, whence 
an almost equal number of emigrants will pro- 
ceed to the other side of the Atlantic. 

Tue Queen has commisioned M. Gounod to 
compose a nuptial march for orchestra and organ 
for tne forthcoming marriage of Prince Leopold 
(Duke of Albany) with the Princess Helena of 
Waldeck. 

Tnx removal of the unsightly buildings which 
intercept the view of the Tower from the Thames 
is only a question of time. A model :has been 
prepared showing the effect of the projected 
improvement. 

‘THE dream of the great Boulevard to extend 
itself in a circuit of twenty-five miles in the 
shape of a circle of four miles radius, the centre 
being taken from St. Paul’s, is actually now 
engaging the attention of the “Metropolitan 
Board of Works. They are not the initiators of 
the scheme. Thereis a company, as yet nebulous 
somewhat, called the Pilot. Company, which 
purposes to accomplish this great feat of metro- 
politan improvement,-provided it can obtain the 
necessary sanction. 1tis.a part.of the programme 
torun a tramway round the. Boulevard orbit ; 
and the sum of three millions is all. that is re- 
quired in the way of capital to-float this: magni- 
ficent undertaking. 

Dr. Scanpevna, a learned Italian residing in 
America, had a complete mastery of French and 
English, as well asshis native tongue. Being 
attacked by yellow fever, in the beginning of his 
iliness he spoke only English, as he became worse 
nothing but French, and on the day of his death 
italian only. 

ENGLAND has seen .no more brilliant, period 
than that of 1759, when the British flag was 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe. British 
und Hanoverian troops had saved the failing 
cause of Frederick the Great ; Canada, delivered 
from the French, became an English possession; 
the conauest of Clive in Bengal had been ex- 
tended, and all India lay at his'feet. 

_Amone the many unexpected developments of 
electrical science is an application to the hiving 
of bees when they swarm, successfully tried by 
German experimenters. It was thought that by 
utilising the electric force the bees might be 
stupefied for the necessary period of time with- 
out being injured, and the result proved the 


made upon bees that had gathered upon trees, 
the insects failing upon the ground in a kind of | 
trance, which admitted of their being safely 
handled. The next stageinthe experiment was 
to capture the bees when they were about to 
swarm. By introducing the ends of two connect- 
ing wires into a fully-occupied honeycomb, and 
turning.on the current, the bees were rendered 
inactive for about thirty minutes, while no bad 
results appeared to fdllow their awakening. 





TWO KINDS OF WIVES. 


I. 
On, he that gets a good, good wife 
Gets gold enough and to spare; 
And he that gets.an ill, ill. wife 
May make, and may still be bare. 
For a man must ask of a wife he weds, 
“Can I be rich? May I be great?” 
And he that mates with an evil wife 
He mates with an evil fate. 


II. 


For a man may spend,and have to the 
end, ; 
If his wife on his fortune wait, 
He may give to the poor and help a 
friend, 
And may still.grow rich and great. 
But aman may spare and still be bare, 
He may toil through smooth and 
rough, 
If his wife be naught, ill-luck is caught, 
He never will have enough. 
i Il, 
Oh, a man that gets, a good, good wife 
Has pleasure enough and'to spare ; 
Outside his life may be full of strife, 
May. be full of trouble and care, 
But his heart ean. sing—“ At home I’m 


king, 
At home there:are pleasure and rest, 
I’ve a wife to bide at:my own fireside, 
And her love, of all loves, is best.” 


Iv. 


But a man who gets an ill, ill -wife 
Gets trouble of every kind ; ; 
He’s a weary part and a hopeless heart, 
And prosperity’s hard to’find. 
There’s a bitter drop in his sweetest 
cup, 
In his joy there’s always a pain. 
And through all his strife for a broader 
life 
He works like a man ‘in a chain. 


Vv. 


Don’t marry for Beauty, don’t marry 
for Gold, 
And on-nobody else depend ; 
For youR OWN LIFE you choose a 
Wife, 
AND FOR YouR own Home a Friend. 
And he that gets a good, good wife 
May easy be rich and great, 
While he that weds with an evil wife 
Mates Life with an evil fate. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Never lean on the world, for if you do the 
world will jump aside and you will get a 
tumble. 

Sin is worse than pain. Pain may provea 
benefit, while sin must ever prove an injury. 

To know a man observe how he wins his ob- 
ject rather than how he loses it, for when we 
fall our pride supports us; when we succeed it 
betrays us. 

Man stands with bandaged eyes beneath the 


with pleasure to the whizzing of the stroke be- 
fore it falls. 

Ir is not gold or goods that make a man 
wealthy. The best wealth is of the heart, an 
enlightened mind, a loyal conscience, pure affec- 
tions. He is wealthiest, who has the largest stock 
of wisdom, virtue and love, whose heart beats 
with warm sympathy for his fellow man, who 
finds good in all seasons, all men. The generous 
man who pities the unfortunate, the poor man 
who orders well his life, the loving man who 
clings closely to his family and friends, tne stu- 
dious man who seeks instruction in all things, is 
truly the wealthy man. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Lams Sreax dipped in egg, and thenin biscuit 
or bread crumbs and fried untilit is brown, nelps 
to make variety for the breakfast-table. With 
baked sweet potatoes, good cuffee and buttered 
toast or corn muffins, one may bevin the day 
with courage. 

Pork Fritters can be made in the following 
manner: Have at hand a thick batter of the 
Indian meal.and flour ;.cut a few slices of pork 
and fry them in’the frying-pan until the fat is 
fried out; cut a few more slices of the pork, 
dip them in the batter and drop them in 
the bubbling fat, seasoning with salt and pepper ; 
eook until light brown, and eat while hot. 

A ‘Nice Puom Caxzr.—Six ounces. of butter, 
whipped:to a cream; add the same weight of 
sugar; stir-in four whipped eggs, then twelve 
ounces of flour ; beat well, and add six ounces of 
cnrrants and six ounces of sultanas, and stoned 
raisins, two ounces of candied ‘peel, twelve 
almonds, pounded, a pinch of mace, a teaspoonful 
of spice, and one of. baking-powder. 

Drop Cakxs are made in this:way: One cup 
of treacle, one cup of sugar, one cup of lard, 
one teaspoonful of ginger, and one each of cloves 
and of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of ‘soda dis- 
solved in a cupof warm water; stir in flour 
enough'to make a batter that will drop readily 
from'a spoon, adda_.little salt.and a cup.of dried 
curramts, or, if you have not these, well-washed 
currants are-nice. 








a 


STATISTICS. 





Excuequer returns from April 1 to December 
24 are as follow: Receipts—-£57,374,292 ; expen- 
diture, £57,756,945; balances, £5,578,161. Cor- 
responding period last year: Receipts~ 
£54,876,964; expenditure, 265,407,309 ; balances, 
£6,277,280. 


is shown that since the establisnment of the 
county courts, in 1847, to Dec. 31 last, the plaints 
entered numbered 25,957,560, the amount 
£73,520,918, and the judgments obtained 
£36,636,204. 

AccorpiNnG toa Parliamentary return recently 
issued,'the capital of the eight water companies 
who supply the metropolis amounts to no jess 
than twelve and @ half miilions, the rents receiv- 
able being £1,500,000. Formidable iigures for 
the contemplation of those who advocate the 
buying up of these rights. 

Last year the German wire mills supplied 
Engiand with 30,000 tons of wire and. Russia 
with 40,000 tons. France received from Ger- 
many from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of steel wire 
for sofa springs, and America not jess than 
30,000 tons from the same souree. 

Tue official returns of the enrolled strength 
and efficiency of the Volunteer force for the 
year ending October 31 last have now been made 
up at the War Office. They show a continuation 
oi the. advance»which has been noted uninrer- 
ruptedly for several years, the enrolled strength 
now. standing at over 208,000 men—an increase 
of abont 1,600 over last year. ‘The number of 
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correctness of the idea. The first attempt was 





sword of incomprehensible Destiny, and listens 


efficients is’ 200;161—-an increase of 9,228. 


From an official document recently,issued it - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquinger.—The Westinghouse compressed air brake 
may be thus briefly cescribed: Under each carriage there 
is placed a cylinder eighteen or twenty inches in length, 
wal about eight inches in diameter, which is connec 
by metallic pi and rubber tubing with a reservoir of 
compressed air attached to the engine, and which by a 
force-pump receives a pressure of about sixty pounds to 
the square inch. When the driver wishes to bring the 
train to a sudden stop he opens a valve g from the 
air-chamber to the cylinders under the cars. The air 
rushes through the tubes, and, pressing upon the piston 
heads, moves them. By a connection with the piston- 
rods the friction blocks are forced against the wheels 
simultaneously throughout the whole train. 

Hezpert.—The saying, “‘ Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” dates back to the union 
of England and Scotland, at which time London was in- 
undated with Scotchmen. This did not please the Duke 
of Buckingham, who organised a movement ay og them, 
and parties formed, who went about nightly to break 
their windows. In retaliation a party of Scotchmen 
smashed the windows of the duke’s mansion, which 
stood in Martin’s Fieids, and had so many windows that 
it went by the name of the Glass House. The duke ap- 
pealed to the king, who replied, ‘‘ Steenie, Steenie, those 
wha live in glass houses should be carefu’ how they fling 
stanes.”” 

H. S.—The “‘ schoolmaster is abroad ” originated with 
Lord Brougham, in a speech delivered January 29, 1828. 
We quote the passage : “* Let the soldier be abroad, if he 
will; he can do nothing in this age. ere is another 
personage, a personage less imposing—in the eyes of 
some, perhaps, insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, 
and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.” ' 

Hovsrwirz.—An economical and delicious way of 
cooking a rabbit is to take a nice, fresh rabbit, cut it into 
joints, and fry it brown, with some slices of pickled pork, 
and some onions shred finely. When nice and brown 
take it out of the frying-pan and = it into a stew-pan, 
with water sufficient to cover it. Pepper and salt to taste, 
thicken with some flour and butter; add force-meat 
balls, but be sure not to put the fat out of the frying- 
pan. Let the gravy be the thickness of rich cream. 

E. A.—Apples keep better in damp, moist cellars than 
in dry ones. In the latter they become dry and 
shrivelled. In the former plump and juicy. 

B. D.—The expression “‘ He is a brick”’ is said to have 
originated as follows: An Eastern prince visited the 
ruler of a neighbouring country, and after viewing 
various objects worthy of attention asked to see the forti- 
fications. The other, pointing to his army, said: ‘“* There 
are my fortifications; every man is a brick.” 

R. R.—The various wedding anniversaries, as cele- 
brated of late years, are as follows: That at the expira- 
tion of the first year is called the cotton wedding; two 
years, paper ; three years, leather or straw; five years, 
wooden; seven years, woollen; ten years, tin; twelve 
years, silk and fine linen ; fifteen years, crystal; twenty 
years, china; twenty-five years, silver; thirty years, 

arl; forty years, ruby; fifty years, golden; seventy- 

ve years, diamond. These celebrations are usually 
originated and managed by the friends of the couple in- 
terested, for obvious reasons, and the presents must be 
of the material which conforms to the name of the anni- 
versary. With the exception of the silver and golden 
weddings, and occasionally the wooden and tin, these 
anniversaries are seldom celebrated. 

Anniz.—The yellow stain made by the oil used on 
sewing-machines can be removed if, before washing in 
soap-suds, you rub the spot carefully with a bit of cloth 
wet with ammonia. 

Icicte.—Lieutenant Schwatke, the arctic explorer, 
stated that the coldest weather ever experienced by 
white men was 103 degrees below the freezing point, or 
71 degrees below zero. 

Wovtp-né TraveLter.—Iceland was first discovered 
by the Northmen in 860, and settled in 874. In 876 or 
877 Greenland was discovered, and a colony was planted 
there by Eric the Red in 983-5. This is said to have led 
to the discovery of the mainland of America by Bjarni in 
the year 986. About 1001, Leif, son of Eric the Ked, set 
sail with thirty-five men to pursue the discovery of 
Bjarni. He first visited what is supposed to be New- 





foundland, next Nova Scotia, and last Vinland, supposed 
to be New England. He wintered there, near Mount 
Hope Bay, Rhode Island, and in the summer returned to 
Greenland. Several expeditions were fitted out in subse- 
quent years. Icelandic manuscripts make mention of 
visits to Vinland at different times up to 1347. 

A Corstant ReapEr.—The dietary which Banting ob- 
served to reduce his weight from 202 pounds to 150 was 
this: For breakfast four ounces of beef, mutton, or any 
kind of broiled fish or cold meat, excepting _— salmon, 
eels and herring. A large cup ot tea without milk or 
sugar, a little Siscuit or an ounce of dry toast. For 

inner, five or six ounces of any fish or meat (except 
those prohibited, any vegetable except potatoes, pars- 
nips, and beets), one ounce of dry t . Tipe and cooked 
fruits, and any kind of poultry or game. For tea, two or 
three ounces of fruit, dry toast and a cup of tea without 
milk or sugar. And for supper three or four ounces of 
meat or fish, with a cup or two of weak black tea. Food 
which contains sugar and starch in large proportions 
rapidly creates fat, and must be avoided by those who 
have a horror of corpulency. 





MENDING THE NET. 


Tue fisherman sat by the door of his cot, 
As jolly and happy as he could be, 
Content with himself and humble lot, 
And always at home on the bright blue sea. 
He was mending his net, and he crooned a song, 
While busily plying his needle and twine: 
“Oh, trouble and care, you may jog along, 
Nor tarry within this dwelling of mine. 
Trouble and care worry and wear; 
A woman’s heart you may soon repair; 
But the heart of man if rent in twain 
Can never be put together again |” 


The fisherman smiled as he looked around 
O’er the field he reaped with the trusty seine, 
And pe t of the farmers who tilled the ground, 
And said, ‘‘It is better to plough the main. 
For though to-day I’ve no luck at al 
The net may break, and the prize slip through, 
To-morrow I’ll try for another haul, 
And find my net is as good as new! 
“Trouble and care worry and wear; 
A woman’s heart you may soon repair ; 
But the heart of a man if rent in twain 
Can never be put together again !”” 


The fisherman’s daughter sat just within 
The door of the cottage that stood ajar, 
Her hand aupyerting her dimpled chin, 
As she gazed out over the harbour bar. 
And she said to herself, ‘Oh, men may go 
And puzzle their heads over maps and charts, 
But they’re better at mending nets, I trow, 
Than mending or measuring women’s hearts !’’ 
** Trouble and care worry and wear ; 
A woman’s heart you may soon repair ; 
But the heart of a man if rent in twain 
Can never be put together again |’’ 


The maiden listened and shook her head, 
And heavily sighed as she murmured low: 
“It is not true as the song has said, 
For I would be happier were it so!”” 
Still the fisher sang to a lively air 
As he mended the net that was torn apart, 
Nor guessed that already trouble and care 
Had found their way to his daughter’s heart 
“Trouble and carry worry and wear ; 
A woman’s heart you may soon repair; 
But the heart of a man if rent in twain 
Can never be put together again !”’ 


Thus men may sing, and thus men may say, 
But women will have it the other way. 








PUZZLES. 


XXIV. 


CHARADE, 


My first in splendour moves, and lives 
n palaces so grand; 
Every word he speaks is law, 
All bow at his command. 


My second, in his little craft, 
Sails o’er the stormy sea 

And strives to earn his daily bread 
By working honestly. 


By river sides my whole is seen, 
A pretty little bird; 

When on the wing ’tis very swift, 
Though it is seldom heard. 


XXV. 


CURTAILMENT. 


If you do wrong, I hope that you 
Receive what total brings in view. 
Curtail me now, and there will be 
What sails across the deep blue sea. 
Curtail again, a beast is seen 

That ranges through the forest green. 
Once more curtail, and you will see 
Asymbol of equality. 





—$—$———— 


XXVI. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


= 
In China I am known to dwell. 
This is superb when acted well. 
This is a bird whose note is wild. 
This gratifies both man and child. 
And last of all, though not the least, 
A kind of food for man or beast. 


2. 


To flatter this will surely mean. 

And this a kind of plant is seen. 
Another plant the third will show. 
And these are worn by high and low. 


XXVII. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


Whole, I am a bird; behead me, I am to awake; be- 
head me in, I am a river in England; restore my 
head, and the centre take = I am a beautiful flower; 
change htad, and I am part of yourself; and, last of all, 
re ng please drop, and then a number ‘twill sure to 

ow. ' 

XXVIII. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


%. 
A poet. To arise. A pigment. Belonging to the 
country. To play (tramoposel). 
2. 
Anauthor. Ariver. Tolend. A girl’s name. 
3. 


A vessel. To hate. A country. A sweet article. 
vers. : 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 


E 


HP Roary 
HACER 
DHAbOWD 
andreas 
B2cdHHAb 
PACT lola) 


XXII. 


1. Christopher Columbus. 2. Captain Cook. 8. Dr. 
Livingstone. 4. Sir John Franklin. 5. Georze Stephen- 
son. 6. Richard Arkwright. 7. William Armstrong. 
8. David Brewster. 9. James Hargreaves. 10. Hum- 
phrey Davy. 11. James Watt. 12. Guido Aretine. 


XXIII. 
Shipmate. 
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